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PREFACE. 

This work had its ongin in some notes and 
extracts made several years ago from the writings 
of Home Tooke, Hallam, and Dr. Latham, on the 
origin and histoiy of the English language. 

These were subsequently increased by the 
addition of notes and observations derived from 
the works of Marsh, Max Miiller, . Craik, Trench, 
Alford, Angus, Adams, Morell, and several other 
writers on Philology and Grammar; to all of 
whom the author is under great obligations. 

Having found these notes, etc., to be of great 
service to some of his former pupils, the author 
resolved to recast and rewrite them, with very 
considerable additions, in a more methodical 
manner, and the following pages are the result. 

The general arrangement of the work and the 
plan adopted throughout of giving the derivation 
and definition of every grammatical term when 
first used, will, it is hoped, be found of service. 

In laying down the rules of Syntax, the author 
has attempted to avoid too much diffuseness on 
the one hand, and too mttch dogmatism on the 
other ; while he has endeavoured iu the choice of 
Examples to give as far as possible only such as 
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contain some complete statement or expression , 
and do not render a reference to the context 
necessary for the elncidation of their meaning. 
Snch sentences are more easily remembered. 

In the part relating to Prosody, fall definitions 
and exemplifications of the different figures of 
speech, as well as comprehensive rules for 
pnnctaation, wiU be fonnd in addition to the 
rules of Prosody, properly so-called. 

The last portion contains a history of the 
English language, from the earliest times to the 
present day, and a pretty exhaustive list of the 
different English writers, both in prose and 
verse, with the dates of their births and deaths, 
and the titles of their chief works. 

In the Appendix each letter of the alphabet is 
traced thi'ough the various changes which it 
has undergone in its transition from Latin through 
Italian or French to English. 

J. S. C. 

London, June \st, 1871. 
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A COMPENDIOUS GEAMMAR 

AND 

PHILOLOGICAL HAND-BOOK OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



PART I. 

Definitions. — Oethobpt. — Okthography, 

Language (Frencli langue, Lat. Imgua^ Language, 
tongue) ia the expression of onr thongliis by 
words, both spoken and written. 

Langoage is made np of words ; words, of 
syllables ; and syllables, of letters. 

Letters are conventional symbols representing letters, 
y the different sounds of the voice. 

They were formerly pictures of different 
objects which they were intended to represent ; 
that is, they formed a pictorial alphabet. 

A Syllable (8ullabem'= to take together, Greek) SyUabie. 
is a single vowel sonnd, without or with one or 
more consonants, capable of being pronounced 
by a single effort of the voice. 

A Word consists of one or more syllables Word, 
having a distinct and independent meaning ; as, 
one^ orchard^ glorious. 
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^mSle "^ Monosyllable (monos = alone, Greek) is a 

word consisting of only one syllable ; as, a, mem, 
the. 

Diflsyiiabio. A DissyUcMe (die ^ two, Greek) is a word 
consisting of two syllables ; as, garden, deist 

Trinyiiabie. A Trisyllable {tri = three, Greek) is a word 
consisting of three syllables ; as, formerly. 

Poiysyiia- ^ Polysyllable (pohis = many, Greek) is a 
word consisting of many syllables ; as, lumvna/ry, 
tyrannically. 

Grammar. Gromumar {grapho = to write, Greek) teaches 
the art of speaking and writing onr thoughts 
correctly. 

Grammar is divided into fonr parts: — (1.) 
Orthoepy and Orthography; (2.) Etymology 
or Accidence ; (3.) Syntax ; (4.) Prosody. 

Orthoepy. Orthoepy (orthos = correct, and epo = to 
speak, Gbreek) means the correct pronnnciation 
of words, and refers to spoken language. 

Ortho-^ Orthography (orthos = correct, and grapho = 

to write, Greek) means the correct spelling of 
words, and refers to written language. 

{Etymology. Etymology (etumos = true, and logos = word, 
Greek) is the true derivation of a word. It also 
has another and more general meaning, in which 
it corresponds with Accidence, when it teaches 
the inflections of words. In this sense, a role 
of Etymology and a rule of Accidence mean the 
same thing. 

Accidence. Accidence ( accidentia = things happening, Lat. ) 
treats of the inflections which words undergo. 
It teaches the rules for the formation of the cases 
and plurals of nouns, the tenses of verbs, etc. 
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Syntax (stmtaais » arrangement, Greek) teaches Syntax. 
the arrangement of words in sentences. 

It is snbdiyided into Concord* and Begimen. 

Concord (concordia = agreement, Lat.) is the Concord, 
agreement of one word with another in a 
sentence; as that of the verb with its nomi- 
native case. 

Segimen (regvmen *= government, Lat.) is the Reflfimen. 
influence or government which one word in a 
sentence ha^ over another ; as that of a tran- 
sitive verb over the objective case of the 
following nonn. 

Prosody (pros = with reference to, and ode — Prosody. 
an ode, Grreek) treats of the accentuation and 
arrangement of words in verse, their division 
into metrical feet, and the nnmber of snch feet 
in each line ; and the laws of punctuation. 

Accent (accentus — tone, Lat.) is the stress Accent. 
laid by the voice on a particular syllable in 
pronouncing a word. 

Note. — The accent of a word is fizdd by castom, and is 
invariable, though it is sometimes transposed in poetry 
for the sake of the metre. 

JEmphasis (emphasis =s a speaking on, Greek) Emphasis, 
is the stress laid by the voice in pronouncing a 
particular word of a sentence. 

Note, — Emphasis is yariable, and depends on the will 
of the speaker, and the effect he intends to produce on 
bis hearers. 

ORTHOEPY. 

In English the accent is generally placed as Accent. 
near the beginniog as possible; that is, the 

b2 
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Orthoepy, genius of the language and the laws of euphony 

^"^^'- require the accent nearer the beginning than 
the end of English words. 

Mono- In monosyllables, of course, it is on the first 

and only syllable ; as, man. 

Difl- In dissyllables on the first syllable ; as, ty'rant. 

iMsyiiabies. In trisyllables on the first syllable; as, 
ty'rcmnous. 

Poly- In polysyllables on the antepenult, or the third 

syllable from the end ; as, tyran'nical. 

Such words as hi'mina/ry, au'ditory, etc., are 
only seeming exceptions, since they are pro- 
nounced In'min^ry, au'diVry, etc. 

Secondary As a general rule, English words have only 

accents 

one accent ; but in trisyllables and polysyllables 
there is a secondaiy accent as well as the prin- 
ciple one, which is rendered necessary by the 
recurrence of the metrical accent in Iambic, 
Trochaic, and Spondaic verses ; as, 

** And stripes and 4rbitr4ry ptinishm6nt." — Milton. 
Difference In some words, a difference of accent marks 

of accent 

marks a a difference of meaning ; as — 

difference 

of meaning. j^^^^. y^^j,^ 

an Attribute to attribute. 

a c6nsort to cons6rt. 

a c6ncert to concert, 

an fexport to exp6rt. 

an import to imp6rt. 

Ineense to incense. 

a rfebel to reb61. 

a survey to survey. 

a desert to desert. 
etc. etc. 

In the above words, the accent is thrown 
towards the last syllables in the verbs, as they 
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have to take additional syllables in their in- Orthoepy. 
flections, particularly the long one of -ing, the '' 

termination of the present participle. 

The nouns have no such reason for requiring 
the accent at the end, as the only addition 
they have to bear in their inflections is that of 
the letter s, which can be pronounced without 
the addition of another syllable, except where 
the noun ah'eady ends in « or some sound of 8, 
such as X, soft c^, and ce. 

There are several other words in which a 
difference of accent marks a difference of mean- 
ing, without thus distinguishing the noun from 
the verb as in the above instances. 

The accent in most of the words which are Frencii de- 
accentuated towards the end is due to their 
French origin ; as in jprivateer, referee^ career, 
jpursuit, complaisant, etc. In some, simply 
to the necessity of distinguishing words of 
similar letters but of different meaning, such, 
afi,— 



(The month) Afignst 

A c6mpact (a contract) 

Invalid (not binding) 

A minute (60 seconds) 

A stipine (inflexion of a yerb) 

To c6njiire (magically) | 



An angiist person. 
Comp&ct (close). 
Invalid (a sick person). 
Mintite (small). 
Supine (careless). 
To conjure (to entreat). 



Note. — Except for the sake of emphasis or metre, short 
monosyllables, when used in close combination with other 
words, are generally unaccented, both in ordinary speech 
and in Terse ; as, — 

I will be there. Le&ye it al6ne. On e4rth. In he&ven. 

" I would hide with the be&sts of the chltse." 
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Orthoepy. 

Measure- 
ment of 
syllables. 



The measurement of the length of a syllable 
in English is determined : — 

(1.) By the length of the vowel: as the 
in note, which is long oompared wiih the o 
in not, which is short ; this is generally pro- 
duced by an e mute at the end. 

(2.) By the presence of one or two vowels, 
or a diphthong : as, feed is long compared with 
fed ; coat with cot ; read with red. 

(3.) By the number of sounds involved : as 
ten is short compared with teifvd or tends; a 
short vowel followed by two or more conso- 
nants forming generally a long syllable. 

(4.) By the position of the accent or em- 
phasis ; as dccerU compared with accent ; rebel, 
rebel, etc. 
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Ortho- 
graphy. 



Vowels. 



The English Alphabet {AljpJia, Beta, the two 
first letters of the Greek Alphabet) consists of 
twenty-six letters ; of which five are vowels — a, 
e, i, 0, u ; two, w and y, are semivowels ; and 
the rest are consonants. 

A Vowel («;oca?ts= easily sounded, Lat.) is a 
sound produced by the emission of the breath 
unchecked by any of the organs of speech, as 
the lips, etc.; a, o, and 2*,are called broad vowels, 
from their broad open sound ; while e, %, y, are 
called the short vowels, from their short sharp 
sound. W and y are vowels except where they 
begin a syllable, as in handy, why, bow, TJ at 
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the begiiming of some words is pronomiced as Ortho- 
yuj and may iJien be considered a semivowel, yow^^b. 
It then takes the indefinite article a instead 
of an; as, a im/ty a unions etc. 

A Consonant (ccwwomww— sounding together, Conaonaats. 
Lat.) is the sound produced by the emission of ■ 
the breath considerably checked and modified 
by the different organs of speech, and is so 
called becanse it cannot be prononnced wi^- 
ont the aid of a vowel ; as, / is pronounced 
e^, etc. 

Gcmsonants are divided into mutes and U" 
quids. 

The liquids (Uquid/us = lowing) are I, m, n, r, laquids. 
are so called from their flowing sound, as they 
most readily coalesce with other sonnds. 

The mutes (mutus = dumby Lat.) are so called Mutea. 
because their sound cannot be prolonged to the 
same extent that vowels and liquids can. They 
are subdivided into flats and sharps. Each 
flat has its corresponding sharp ; as, — 



Flat, Sharp, Flats and 

Bharps. 

b p. 

d t. 

g (hard) k. 

V f. 

Z 8. 



Sharp mutes ought always to be followed by 
ska/rp mutes, and fl^t mutes by flM mutes ; as 
in the words w&pt^ where the sharp t follows 
the sha/rp p ; and robbed^ where the flat d 
follows iheflat 6. 
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^Jy ^ A jUit mnte immediately after a sharp mute 

AnomaiieB. IS perfectly nnprononnceahle. 

In such words as dogs^ hissed, where the 
sharp s follows the^a^ g, and the^^ d follows 
the sharp s, the s is only sharp te the eye ; 
t.e., it is written s but pronounced z, as dogz, 
and the d in kissed is pronounced t, as hist 
Indeed Milten, Archdeacon Hare, and the pho- 
netic system, write toisht, hist, etc., according to 
the pronunciation. 

A w ftiTniift - In most langaages the former consonants 
are changed in composition, ete., to meet this 
requirement ; as in the Greek compound emmeno 
from en and meno ; and in the word hlem-ma^ 
derived from the root feZep, and the ending 
ma, in both of which the previous consonant 
is changed and assimilated to the latter. 

s^^nous The letters c, j, q, and x, are superfluous 
letters. G when hard equals Jc; when soft it 
equals s; as in cat and city. In jungle, jump, 
etc., j equals the soft sound of^ in gin. Q, which 
is always followed hy u m English words, 
equals kw, or koo, pronounced quickly, as in 
queen ; in words of French origin it is sounded 
as A;, as conqueror, pique,* X is a double letter 
equivalent to ks or gz; as lox — hoks, eodle — 
eksile, example =egzample, etc.; but x at the 
end of a word is always pronounced sharp, as 

* In most words the retention of these letters in the 
spelling of English words is justified hy the help they 
afford in tracing their etymology. For instance, if city 
were spelt with an s, sity, its derivation from the Latin 
eivitas, through the French citi, would he greatly ob- 
scured. 
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fox —foTcs, jpa/radox —jpa/radoks, etc. ; and h when Ortho- 
alone is simply a breathing, or not prononnced Letter h. 
at all. 

The following are the only words in which 
the initial h is silent: hour, heir, heiress, honour ; 
and according to some, humble, hospital, a^d 
herh, thongh it would be better pronounced in 
these three last. Yet in the words inherit, 
inheritance, etc., which are compounds of the 
same word as heir, heiress, viz., the Latin hceres, 
the h is sounded. 

The consonants are farther divided into 
classes, according to the different organs of 
speech which assist most in their pronunciation ; 
as, Linguals, t, d, from the tongue {lingua, Lin^aaifl. 
Lat.); Labials, /, jp, h, v, from the lips i^biaia. 
(labium, Lat.) ; Grutturals, Jc, g, from the Gutturals. 
throat (guttv/r, Lat.) ; z and s are called the 
Sibilants from their hissing sound (sibilo =to sibilants, 
hiss, Lat.) 

8 can be more easily pronounced after two 
consonants at the end of a word, without the 
necessity of making another syllable, as in 
bonds, where- the addition of any other letter 
but s and e mute, would create an additional 
syllable. Hence the frequent use of this letter 
in forming the plural of nouns and persons of 
verbs. 

A diphthong (di— two, and phthonge—Yoice, Diphthongs. 
Greek) is the combination of two vowel sounds. 

The diphthongs in English are : — 

(1.) Those formed by a vowel and the semi- 
vowel w; ; as in raw, new, row. 
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^hy. (2-) Those formed by a vowel and the semi- 

DiphtfaongB. vowel y ; as in &cm/, whey^ hoy. 

(3.) Those formed by the combination of 

two vowels ; as in hail^ meal^ foist, house. 

Pronunda- The pronnnciation of c and a is determined 
Hon of ^ f . . 

candid. by .the nature of the vowel which immediately 

follows. 

They are hard before a broad vowel; as in 
caty cot, cut; gap, got, gutter ; and soft before 
a short vowel, as in centre, city, cygnet ; gentle, 
gm, gymnastics. There are some exceptions^ 
however, to this rule ; as gvrl, heginning, giddi- 
ness, gift, gig, giggle, gild, gills (of fishes), gimlet, 
gvmp, gingham, gird, girdle, girth, gvve, gizzard, 
geld, get, gewgaw ; and some persons of edncation 
prononnce the g in gymnastics hard. 

Tossed, ^ The reason why the d is retained in snch 
words as tossed, wished, where it is pronounced 
as t, is to be songht in the old pronnnciation of 
snch words when they formed two distinct 
syllables, and were prononnced toss-ed, wish-ed. 
Their pronnnciation has been changed, but their 
original spelling has been retained. 

Flat sound For the same reason s is written thongh it is 
prononnced as z, to assimilate its sonnd with 
the previous flat mute in such words as ends, 
etc. In Anglo-Saxon, the plural of end was 
endas, in which the s could be pronounced as 
such ; but when the vowel was left out, the s 
still remained, though its sound was changed 
for euphony's sake. 

tionsof the The following are the chief imperfections of 

Aii^bet. the English alphabet : — 
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(1.) Its deficiency in letters ; so that each Ortho- 
simple sonnd has not a corresponding letter to ibnperfec- 
represent it ; as, the different sounds of a in ErSisii* ^ 
the words father, fate, fat, fall, are all repre- -^^p^^*- 
sented by the same character ; and so on with 
all the vowel sounds.* 

(2,) Its redundancy in letters ; such as c and 
j, which are represented hj h or 8 and the 
sofby. 

(3.) The differences in the writing and pro- 
nunciation of such words as wished, tossed, 
etc., and viscovmi, jnedicme, hyinn, chronicle, 
hour, irn/pugn, contemn, sign, tomb, indict, 
etc., in which letters are retained for eiymolo- 
gical reasons, though they are never sounded. 
This is chiefly owing to their having been 
introduced at different times from a foreign 
language. 

B/ULES FOR THE DIVISION OF SYLLABLES. 

(1.) A single consonant between two vowels J^'J^^i^ ^ 
must be joined to the latter syllable ; as, ty-rant, 
stu-pid, ce-dar ; except the letter x; as, ex-a/mjple, 
ax-ioTn. 

(2.) Two consonants, which can begin a 
syllable must not be separated; as, sta-hle, 
tri-Jie, when the preceding vowel is long. 

But when the preceding vowel is short, they 
ought to be separated ; as, ras-cal, Jis-cal, das- 
tard. * 

* The confdsion of the vowel sounds in English is 
owing to the Normans and Saxons attempting to pro- 
noonce each others' language. 
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ffSmhy C^') ^^^6n two vowels meet together in a 

Division of word, and do not form a diphthong, they are 
^ ^' to be separated ; as, uni-on, sdbri-ety^ fa-el, 

(4.) Grammatical terminations are to be 
separated from the rest of the word ; as, hury- 
ing, larg-er, hrighUest, mcmni-kin ; except when 
a double consonant occurs immediately before 
the tertnination ; as, car-ries, het-ter^ hegin-ning^ 
travel-ler, hum-hied. 

(5.) Compound words must be divided ac- 
cording to their components parts ; as, destroy, 
com-jplete, dis-^rove, se-pa/rate, re-source. 

Rules foe Spelling English Words. 

Rules of (1.) All monosyllables ending in/, Z, or s, end 

in double consonants when a single vowel pre- 
cedes ; as, stuff, chaff, frill, hull, mass, miss, 
moss. 

Except if, as, has, was, gas, is, his, yes, this, 
us, thus, and hus, for omnibus. 

If two vowels or a diphthong precedes the 
f, I, or s, the last consonant remains single; 
as, hoof, grief, leaf, tail, toil, street, Tees 
(river). 

(2.) All monosyllables ending in any other 
consonant but /, I, or s, end in a single conso- 
nant, even though a single vowel precedes ; as, 
stah, mad, rag, gum, gi/n, har, ra'p. 

Except ebh, add, odd, egg, inn, err, jpurr, 
hutt, and huzz. 

(3.) All words ending in y preceded by a 
consonant, change y into i, whenever they take 
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any addition ; as, lady, ladies ; lovely, lovelier, Ortho- 
loveliest ; marry, married, marries ; happy, hap- -BxHeB of 
pily, happiness. Except the verb to dye, ^^ ^' 
Henrys, the plural of Henry, and flys (vehi- 
cles). Except also when the addition is -dng, 
as, marrying, burying. 

(4.) Words ending in y preceded by a vowel, 
do not change the y when they take an addition; 
as, valley, valleys, hay, hays ; huy, huys, huyer ; 
joy, joyless, joyful, joyous. 

Except the verbs lay, pay, and soaj, which 
change the y into i in their past tenses and 
participles, laid, paid, said, and their com- 
pounds. 

Note. — Some persons of edacation write " attomies," 
"monies," as the plurals of attorney and money, but 
wrongly. 

(5.) All monosyllables, and dissyllables ac- 
cented on the last syllable, that end in a single 
consonant, preceded by a single vowel, double 
that consonant whenever they take another 
syllable beginning with a vowel : as, run, runner, 
running ; begin, beginner, beginning ; rob, robber, 
robbed; wit, witty, mttidsm; commit, commit^ 
ting, committee. 

Dissyllables ending in I, and some in p, 
though not accented on the last syllable, follow 
the above rule : as, travel, traveller, travelling ; 
quarrel, quarreller; caml, camlling ; worship, 
worshipper. Peril, perilous, is an exception to 
this rule. 

If two vowels or a diphthong precedes, or the 
accent is not on the last syllable, the consonant 
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^^"^2" is not donbled : as, ra*7, raUmg^ railer ; feed^ 
Euiesof feeding; deep, deeper; offer, offering, offered; 
speUing. ^^^^^^ listener. 

(6.) All words ending in a donble conso- 
nant keep the consonant donble when they 
take the addition of ful, ly, less, and ness ; as 
success-fill, heedless-ness, careless-ly, hutt-ful, 
stiff'ly, stiff-ness. Except words ending in 
donble I, wbich drop one I before the above 
additions : as, dull, duUness, dul-ly ; chUl, chilrly, 
chil-ness ; will, wiUfid, wU-ful^ess ; thrall, thral- 
dom. Illness, still/ness, shrillness, tallness, sTnaXU 
ness, are exceptions to this rule. 

(7.) Words ending in e mnte, keep the e 
before an addition beginning with a consonant ; 
as cha/ngeful, paleness, statement, stately, doleful, 
guileless. Except acknowledgment, lodgment, 
abridgment, judgment, which two last may be 
also written, abridgement, judgement. 

(8.) Words ending in e mnte, lose the e before 
an addition beginning with a vowel: as, sen^ 
sible, ta/mish, endurable, gami/ng, fcmious, roidng. 
Except singeing from the verb to singe, in order 
to prevent conf nsion with svnging from the verb 
to simg. Except, also, when ^ or c precedes the 
6 mnte, and the addition is able or ous, when 
the e is retained: as, outra^e-ous, peace-dble, 
change-able, courage-ous, damage-able. 

(9.) Componnd words are spelled in the same 
way as their component parts are spelled when 
ont of composition; as, ice-house, never-the- 
less, not-with-standing, when~ever. Except some 
words in which one of the parts ends in II 
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« 

out of compositioii; as, al-ways, weUcome, fuh Ortho- 

fil, with-al. Rules of 

(10.) With regard to the diphthongs ei and '^^^' 

ie, when they are pronoimced alike, the rule of 

the precedence of either vowel is snninied np 

thus: — 

" i before «, 
Except after e" 

As, heUeve, relieve, thieve, etc., and their corre- 
sponding nouns, hdief, reUef, thief, etc. ; but 
receive, deceive, receipt, deceit, etc. 

Forfeit, feign, feM, reign, neigh, are not in- 
cluded in this rule, as ei in them is not pro- 
nounced in the same way as e^ or ie in deceive, 
believe, etc. 

Note, — ^When the noun and Terb are pronounced alike 
or nearly so, the better plan is to spell the noon with a 
"<?" and the Terb with an "«"; m, practice (noun), 
practise (yerb) ; licence (noon), license (verb). 
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Parts of 
speech. 



Article. 



PAET II. 

ACCIDENCE OR ETYMOLOGY. 

Parts of Speech. — Their Inflections. — Deri- 
vation AND Composition. 

All words are divided into nine classes in 
English, whicli classes are called the Parts of 
Speech. These are: — Article^ Noun, Adjective 
Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Freposition, Conjunction, 
and Interjection. 

Article (a/rticuhis .— little joint, Lat.). 

An article is a word placed before a nonn to 
show whether some object or objects in particu- 
lar of a class, or any in general, are meant. 

There are two Articles in English, the Deji- 
nite and the Indefinite, 

The word the is the Definite Article {defi- 
m^iAs «= limited, defined, Lat.), and is so called 
because it shows that some particular object or 
objects of a class are meant : as, the booh, the 
trees ; i.e., the particular book or trees we were 
speaking of. The definite article is also used 
to express a class of objects ; as, the nations of 
Europe are civilized; the revndeer is a native 
of Norway ; 

" The child is father to the man." — Wobdswobth. 
Indefinite. The wordti a and cm form the Lidefi- 



Definite. 
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nite Article (indeJmUus — unlimited, niidefined, Definitions. 
Lat.) ; and are so called because they show that Article, 
any object in general of a class is meant ; as, 
a hooky i.e., any hook, I don't care which. The 
indefinite article is also nsed to express a class 
generally ; as, a man is stronger than a woman ; 
i.e., the ckLss mem is stronger than the class 
womam generally speaking; not that amj rrum 
is stronger than am,y woman, — for instance, a 
dwarf than a giantess. 

A is nsed before a word beginning with a 
consonant or an aspirate ; as, a hook, a horse. 

An is nsed before a word beginning with 
a vowel or silent h ; as, am, apple, an honour, 

A noun nsed by itself withont an article is to 
be taken in its most general sense ; as, Man is 
mortal, i.e., all men. 

Noun (nomen^^s, name, Lat.). 

A Noun is the name of any object that we Noun. 
can perceive by our senses or our understand- 
ing ; as, table, horse, virtue, goodness. 

All nouns are divided into Proper or Com- 
mon, Abstract or Concrete, Collective or Verbal, 
according to their meaning. 

A Proper Noun is a name that is peculiar to Proper, 
an individual object and not common to a class ; 
as, London, which is peculiar to one city and 
not common to a class of cities ; Thames, a 
name peculiar to one river ; John, the name of 
an individual man. 

A Com^mon Noun is a name that is common Common, 
to a class, and not confined to one individual 

c 
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Definitions. 
Noun. 



AbBtraot. 



Concrete. 



Collectiye. 



Verbal. 



Adjective. 



object ; as, man, a name common to all men ; 
table, a name common to all tables. 

An Abstract Noon is the name of an object 
which we can perceive by the understanding 
only; as, goodness, which is the name of an 
abstract qnalit j, perceivable only by the mind ; 
vi/rtue, merely the abstract idea. 

A Concrete Nonn is the name of an object 
which can be perceived both by the senses and 
the understanding ; as, table, which we can see 
and touch, as well as think of; stone, feather, 
etc. 

A Gollectvoe Noun is the name of a number of 
individual objects regarded as one whole; as, 
army, fiock, troop, parliament. 

m 

Note, — A Noun of Maltitude is the name of a number of 
individual objects, each of which is regarded separately ; 
as, clergy^ ministryy people. But some grammarians 
treat collective nouns and nouns of multitude as con- 
vertible terms. 

A Verbal Noun is the name of an action, and 
is always formed from some verb; as, a begm- 
ning, a reading, cm acting. 

Adjective (af^'ec^tin^= added to, Lat.). 

An Adjective is a word joined to a noun to 
express some quality that it possesses ; as, a 
good man, a white horse, a tall tree. Here the 
adjectives good, white, and tall, express the 
qualities of the nouns man, horse, and tree. 

Adjectives may be divided into Qualifying, 
Numeral, Demonstrative, Distributive, Indefi- 
nite, and Possessive. 
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The QuaLifymg Adjectiyea express somej^^*"**- 
qnality of the noun ; as, a good man. QruUitying. 

The Numeral relate to ntunber only and are Nmnena. 
divided into Cardinal and Ordinal. 

OardinaL Adjectives show the nnmber of^^i^cUnai. 
ohjects meant ; as, one mBoi^Jhe horses. 

Ordvrud Adjectives show the order in which Oidinai. 
ohjects occnr in a series ; as, the^r^^ horse, the 
fifth honse, the lobst hoy. 

Demonstrati/ve Adjectives serve to point out Demoiustra- 
particnlar objects; as, this tahle, iJiat field, 
yonder snn. 

Distributive Adjectives show how many oh- Digtribu- 
jects of a nnmher are taken together; as, *^^®' 
every soldier in the army, either of them, both 
of them. 

Possessive Adjectives denote possession or Possessiye. 
ownership; as, my hat, your hook, their faults. 

Indefinite Adjectives denote some indefinite indefinite, 
nnmher of ohjects, or an indefinite quantity; 
as, amy annount of trouhle, several men. 

Pbonoun (pro =» instead of, and women = a noun, 

Lat.). 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a Prononn. 
noun, to prevent the monotonous repetition of 
the same name ; as, Long live the Queen ! God 
bless her ; may she die full of years and honour ! 

Pronouns are divided into five classes; — 
Personal, Relative, and Interrogative, Indefinite 
and Reflective. 

Personal Pronouns (personalis = belonging Peraoiua. 
to a person, Lat.) are words used instead of 

G 2 
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BelatiTO. 



Interro 
gatiye. 



Indefinite. 



R^^"* ^® names of persons and things ; they are I, 
thou, he, she, it, we, you, they. 

Relative Prononns (relatiwM ^hsmng refer- 
ence to, Lat.), in addition to standing for the 
names of persons and things, also serve to 
relate or connect the sentence in which they 
stand to some nonn or pronoun in a preceding 
sentence; as, Stephenson was the man who 
invented the locomotive engine. Here is the 
hat that I bought yesterday. 

Interrogatvoe Prononns (interrogativus—hG- 
longing to a question, Lat.) are used in asking 
questions ; as, Who can tell me ? What have 
you there ? Which will you have ? 

Indefinite Pronouns (indefinitus ^unde^ed, 
Lat.) are used to represent nouns generally, 
without specifying any particular person or 
thing ; as. One hardly knows what to do under 
such circumstances ; Some walked, others 
rode. 

Beflectvve Pronouns (reflecto =to bend back, 
Lat.) are used when the action of the verb is 
reflected or bent back on the subject ; as. He 
killed himself. 

Note. — The so-called Possessiye Prononns, mine, thine, 
etc. , are the possessive cases of the Personal Prononns, J, 
thou, etc., and not a distinct class of pronouns. 

The Demonstratiye Prononns, as they are called, are 
not pronouns at all but Demonstratiye Adjectiyes used 
by themselves, the noun being understood; as, this is 
white, that is black;, t. e„ this thing, that thing. 

Verb (yerbum^ the word, Lat., because it is 
the chief word in a sentence.) 

Verb. A Verb is the grammatical term for a state 



Reflective. 
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or an action ; that is, it expresses — what any- Detoitiona. 
thing is, what anything does, or what is done 
to it. 

Verbs are divided into fonr classes : Auxiliary, 
Transitive and Intransitive, and Impersonal. 

Avaiiliary Verbs (ja/uxilium—hB\p, Lat.) are Atudiiary. 
those which aid in forming the tenses, voices, 
and moods of other verbs; as, &e, am, was; 
han)e, had ; shall, should . do, did. 

Transitive Verbs (<rflwm<Mn*5=« passing over. Transitive. 
Lat.) are those which do not express an action 
completely by themselves, but require an object 
after them ; as, Wellington defeated Napoleon ; 
Blair vrrote sermons. 

Intransitvve Verbs (intraMsitivus=^ not passing intranai- 
over, Lat.) are those which express an action 
which is complete in itself, and which does not 
require an object ; as, the sun shi/nes, man 
walks, hirdafly, fishes swim. 

An Imjpersonal Verb is one in which the sub- impersonal. 

ject is wanting, and its place is supplied by the 

pronoun it ; as, it rains, it seems to me, etc. 

The verb to he is also called the Verb Sub- ^e^b sub- 
stantive. 

stamMve. It is so called from the word sub- 
«faTO^vw5 = self-existent. 

Adverb {ad— to, and verbum^di, verb, Lat.). 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb to show Adverb, 
how an action is performed ; as. She loved not 
wisely but too well. Adverbs are also placed 
before adjectives and other adverbs to qualify 
their meaning; as, A very pretty girl; It is 
very badly done. 
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DefinitiOiui. 

Conjunctions (conjuncius '^joined together, 

Lat.). 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect Oonjimc- 
words and sentences ; as, Virtue cmd vice are 
contrary to eacli other; Either this or that; 
He threw np the window amd looked out. 

Conjunctions are divided into the following 
classes : — 

GopulaMve (copulativus = connecting, Lat.), CJopuiative. 
which connect two or more words or sentences ; 
as, Fear a/nd rage are one disease ; Love God 
a/nd obey Him. 

Disjunctive (disjimctvuus — placed iu opposi- Disjimctive. 
tion, Lat.), which disjoin or separate two or 
more words or sentences; as, Neither valour 
nor wealth availed him much ; The sun or the 
moon. 

Causal (caHsalis =* pertaining to a cause, OausaL 
Lat.), which show the cause of a given event; 
as, You did not succeed because you were over- 
hasty. 

Illative (illatvvus — inferring, Lat.), which niative, or 
show the enect of a g^ven cause ; as. The ngure tdaL 
is a circle, therefore all the radii are equal. 

Conditional, which show the condition on ConditionaL 
which some event depends ; as. If the figure is 
a square, all its angles are right angles. 

Adversative, which serve to contrast words Adversa- 

. tive, or con- 

and sentences ; as, Straws swim on the surface; trasting. 
but pearls lie at the bottom. 
Final (^ finis = an end or limit, Lat.), which Final, or ob- 

jectiye. 
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Definitions, giy© the object or motive of some action ; as 
We eat in order to live. 

Interjections (irUerjectus « thrown between, 

Lat.) 

An Interjection is a word that expresses some 
sudden emotion of the mind, but not a complete 
thought ; as, "0 grave, where is thj victory ? 
death, where is thy sting ? " Alas ! alack ! 
a-well ! a-day ! 



Intellec- 
tions. 



Article. 



Nonn. 



Gender. 



Mascnline. 



Feminine. 



Neuter. 



INFLECTIONS. 
ARTICLE. 
The Article in English has no inflections. 

NOUN. 

The Noun has three inflections, those of 
Grender, Number, and Cas^. 

Gender (genus— & kind, Lat.) is the gram- 
matical term for the distinction of sex. 

In English there are three genders, Mascu- 
line, Feminine, and Neuter. 

Masculine (mascuhis =Tn2kiQ, Lat.). All animals 
of the male kind are of the masculine gender. 

Feminine (femimntis —fenxBle, Lat.). All ani- 
mals of the female kind are of the feminine 
gender. 

Neuter (neuter ^neither of the two, Lat.). 
All objects which are neither male nor female 
are of the neuter gender. 

There is no grammatical form for distinguish- 
ing the neuter gender in English. 



INFLECTIONS OF NOUNS. 
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There are three methods of distinguishing ii^o<*ions. 

-,. 1 /» • • 1 rormation 

of the femi- 
nine. 

By a diffe- 
rent word. 



(1.) By 


a wholly different word ; 


as, 


Masc, 


Fern. 


Masc, 


Fern. 


uncle 


aunt 


friar 


nun 


boy 


girl 


boar 


sow 


bachelor 


spinster 


buck 


doe 


hnsband 


wife 


bull 


cow 


brother 


sister 


steer 


heifer 


fiftther 


mother 


doa: 


bitch 


son 


daughter 


cock 


hen 


nephew 


niece 


drake 


duck 


man 


woman 


gander 


goose 


king 


queen 


hart 


roe 


lad 


lass 


stag 


hind 


master 


mistress 


stallion 


mare 


earl 
lord 


countess 
lady 


ram 


ewe. 



(2.) By difference of termination ; -ess, -ine: ^y the ter- 

^ ^ J . mmations: 

without or with some other alteration of the -««• 



masculine. 










(a.) 


-ess. 




Masc, 


Fern. 


Masc* 


Fein, 


abbot 


abbess 


Jew 


Jewess 


actor 


actress 


lion 


lioness 


adulterer 


adulteress. 


marquess 


marchioness 


ambassador 


ambassadress 


mayor 


mayoress 


arbiter 


arbitress 


patron 


patroness 


baron 


baroness 


peer 


peeress 


benefactor 


benefactress 


poet 


poetess 


caterer 


cateress 


prince 


princess 


count 


countess 


prior 


prioress 


deacon 


deaconess 


prophet 


prophetess 


duke 


duchess 


protector 


protectress 


elector 


electress 


shepherd 


shepherdess 


emperor 


empress 


songster 


songstress 


enchanter 


enchantress 


sorcerer 


sorceress 


governor 


governess 


tiger 


tigress 


heir 


heiress 


traitor 


traitress 


hunter 


huntress 


discount 


viscountess 


host 


hostess 


waiter 


waitress 
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Inflections. 
Formation 
of the 
feminine: 

-ifM. 



Mase. 

hero 

Joseph 



(h.) 'ine. 



Fern. 
heroine 
Josephine 



Masc. 

landgraye 

margraye 



Fern, 
landgravine 
margravine 



Notmsof 

common 

gender. 



J^^f^ Snch words as executor^ executrix, adminis- 

irator, administratrix^ are simply Latin words 
with Latin terminations. 

By a prefix, ^g^ -g^ ^ prefix: as, cocA;-spaiTOw, Jven- 

sparrow ; maw-servant, maw^servant ; ^e-goat, 
8^e-goat ; &wcA;-rabbit, c^oe-rabbit. 

There are some nonns in Englisb of common 
gender, that is, either mascnline or femim'ne 
according to their application to a male or 
female ; as, jpa/rent, child, coudn, friend, neigh- 
bour, servant, astronomer, jphihso^pher, builder, 
botanist, student, vntness, sbholar, orphan, com^ 
jpanion, guide, horse, eagle, dove. • 

Number (numierv,s—immbeT, Lat.) is a gram- 
matical inflection to express nnity or plurality, 
that is, to show whether one or more objects 
are meant. 

There are two numbers in English, the Sin- 
gular and the Plural. 

Singular (singularis =smgle, Lat.). The sin- 
gular number shows that only one object is 
meant. 

Plural (jphis, jpluri^^-mare, Lat.). The plural 
number shows that more than one object is 
meant. 

There are seven methods of forming the 
plurals of English nouns : — 



Number. 



Singnlar. 



Floral. 
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(1.) By adding -8 to the singidar; as, hook^ inflections. 
hoohs ; dog, dogs ; valley, valleys ; how, how8» -«. 

(2.) By adding -es, when the sing^ar ends in -m. 
in 'S, 'X, shy and soft -ch; as, loss, losses; fox, 
foxes ; rush, rushes ; march, marches. 

Note. — The addition of the -ea is absolntely necessary, 
as -< without the intervention of a vowel cannot be pro- 
nounced immediately after the terminations, -«, -x, 'Sh 
and soft -cA, which are ail modified sounds of -<. 

(3.) By changing the -y of the sing^ar into in -m». 
'ies, when a consonant precedes the -y ; as, lady^ 
ladies ; folhj, foUies, 

(4.) By changing the -/ or -fe of the singular in -»««. 
into-ves; as, wife, wives; calf, cahes; etc. Ex- 
cept, grief, relief, ref^roof, hoof, stuff, turf, ruff, 
woof, roof, reef, muff, cuff, dwa/rf, and staff in 
composition, as flagstaff, which all form their 
plnrals by the addition of 8 to the singular. 

Note. — Perhaps it would be better to classify the ex- 
ceptions by themselves as forming their plurals after the 
following rule : — 

All nouns, that end in -ff, -rf, or -/, preceded by two 
vowels or a diphthong, form their plurals by simply 
adding -s to the singular ; as, see examples above in ex- 
ceptions to rule (4). 

Except leafy loaf, thief, staff (out of composition) and 
beeves — animals, if that may be regarded as a plural of a 
possible singular of beef ^ an animsd. 

** A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine." 

Paradise Lost, 

(5.) By changing the radical vowel of the By an inter- 
singular ; as, man, men ; foot, feet ; tooth, teeth ; " *^'^*^®- 
goose, geese; mouse, mice; louse, lice, 

(6.) By the addition of -en, with or without Pi^iraia in 
some alteration of the singular; as, ox, oxen; 
child, children; brother, brethren; hose, hosen. 
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Inflections. 
Pluralft. 



In -oes. 



Collectiye 
nouns. 



Nonnsof 
xnnltitade. 



Abstract 
nouns. 



Defectiye 
in the 
singular. 



Note. — The two last classes (5 and 6) contain only 
words of Anglo-Saxon origin. This mode of inflection as 
regards new words is obsolete. 

(7.) By adding -66 to noims ending in -o, 
when a consonant immediately precedes the 
-o; as, cargo, cargoes- potato^ potatoes; negro, 
negroes; ecJu), echoes; volccmo, volcamoes; hero, 
heroes; except canto, quarto, grotto, and proper 
names, as Gato, which form their plnrals by 
the addition of -s only. 

Collective nonns are singular in form bnt 
plural in meaning, and can, therefore, have no 
plural inflection ; as, sheep, deer, gold, cattle. 

Collective nouns, which may be considered as 

units when compared with others of the same 

class, form their plurals according to the above 

rules ; as, army, armies ; people, peoples ,- parliar- 

ment, pa/rliamenis. 

Note. — To distingnish these latter from the former 
class of collective noons, they are sometimes called nouns 
of multitude. 

The other nouns that are defective in the 
plural are the names of abstract qualities ; as, 
justice, mercy, fidelity, truth ; though these take 
a plural when used as concrete nouns ; e.g.. 
The Justices of the Peace ; Thank God for all 
His mercies, i.e., acts of mercy ; These are start- 
ling truths. ' 

Nouns Defective in the Singular. 

Some nouns &om their nature want the 
singular number, as they only exist in pairs 
or in the plural ; as, armals, antipodes, archives, 
a/rms, ashes, assets, heUows, billiards, bowels^ com^ 
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passes, clothes, calends, cfustonis (duties on im- inflectloM. 
ported goods), dregs, embers, entrails, goods, 
ides, lees, measles, nippers, pincers, scissors, 
shambles, shears, snuffers, sweepstakes, thcmks, 
ongs, trowsers, vespers, victuals, vitals, 

• 

Nouns Redundant in Numbee. 
Some nouns have two forms for the plural Bednndant 

in the 

with different meanings : as, — plural. 

Singular. Plural, 

h nthAT C brothers s^members of the same family, 
' ( brethren = „ „ „ congregation, 

1 th f cloths = different hinds of cloth, 

* ^ ( clothes ^garments, 

J . ( dies » impressions, 

I dice = used for gambling, ' 

{geniuses = m£n of genius, 
geiiii^spirits, 
. -n C indexes ^tables of contents, 

^ ^^ ( indices = algebraical signs, 

nennv C pennies «p/MraZ. 

i/«;xuxjr ^ pence s= collective. 

Such words as apex, apices ; memorandum, Foreign 
memoranda; tumulus, tumuli, etc., are simply- 
Latin or Greek words, with Latin or Greek 
plurals. 

Nouns Anomalous in Number. 

Alms is not etymologically a plural, as the s Anomalies, 
is part of the root, oelmesse, Anglo-Saxon, from 
the Greek eleemosyne. "He asked an alms," 
Acts iii. 3. 

Nuptials, which is now used only in the Nuptials. 
plural, was singular in Shakespeare's time; as, — 
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BiohfiB. 



NewB. 



Means. 



Gallows. 
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(* Methinks a father 
Is, at the nuptial of his son, a guest 
That best becomes .the table." — A Wi7Uer*8 Tale, 

<* Lift np your countenance, as it were the day 
Of celebration of that nuptialf which 
We too have sworn shall come." — A Winter'' s Tale, 

'* What need of clamorous bells or ribbons gay, 
These humble nuptials to proclaim or grace ? " 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

Riches is not etymologically a plural, as the 
8 is part of the root, richesse, French. 

** The riches of a ship is come to shore. "~Ot/ieUo. 

** But riches fineless is as poor as winter 
To him that eyer fears he shall be poor." — OtheUo, 

Note. — Both alms and riches are now treated as 
plurals in Syntax. 

*' What riches give us let us then inquire." — ^Pope. 

" When you sing, 
I'd have you buy and sell so ; so give alms.** 

A Winter*s Tale. 

News is really a plural, bnt it is used as a 
singular in Syntax ; as, This is good news. 

" This news is mortal to the queen." — A Winter's Tale, 

** The best luws is that we have safely found 
Our king and company." — ^tempest. 

Mecms is also plural in form, though it is 
generally used as a singular ; as, by this mea/ns, 
by that means. 

Shakespeare uses the singular mean in 
Winter^s Tale : — 

** Yet nature is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean." 

Oallows is a real plural, but is also used as 
a singular noun ; as, — 
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'* I prophesied if a gallows were on land, Inflections. 

This feUow could not drown."— r<?inpe«t. Anomalies. 

Pence is used as a collectiye term, and also Pence, 
takes a pinral in composition; as, How many 
sixpences are there in a sovereign ? 

Children and brethren are double plurals, the Children. 
r -^ en in children, and the change of the Brethren^ 
vowel + ew in brethren. 

Shoon, kine, sTvine, and welkin are etymo- shoon. 
logically plural forms in -en, as oxen ; from xine. 
shoe (shoen) shoon ; cow (cowen) kine ; sow swine. 
(sowen) swine; wolk, obsolete (^wolken), welkin ^^Ykxa^ 
= the clouds. 

** The snn of heaven, methonght, was loth to set, 
But stayed, and made the western welkin blush.*' 

King John, 

** Sound but another [drum], and another shall. 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear." 

King John, 

Kine and swine are now used chiefly as 
collective nouns. 

*< The kine are couched upon the dewy grass." 

WOBDSWORTH. 

Swine is used by Shakespeare as a singular 
noun; as, — 

'* How like a swine he lies.*' 

Horse has two meanings in the singular ; as, Horse. 
a horse = an animal ; a body of horse = troop of 
cavalry ; but only one in the plural ; as, horses = 
animals. 

Custom has only one meaning in the singular ; Ciifltom. 

as, CMfi/om= habit; but two meanings in the 
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^m^es' P^^^^j ^ customs — hahits, and customs ^ im- 
port duties. 

Foot. Foot has two meanings in the singular; as, 

/oo<=part of the body, and /oo< =« infantry ; but 
only one in the plural; as, /ee<= parts of the 
body. 

Pain. Pain has only one meaning in the singular ; 

as, pain = ache ; but two in the plural ; as, pains — 
aches, and ^aww— trouble. 

Compass. Compass has two meanings in the singular ; 
as, compass « girth, and compass « a mariner's 
compass ; but only one in the plural ; as, com^ 
passes "= mathematical instruments. 

Jewry, etc. The termination -ry, -en/, has a locative sig- 
nification in Jetvry, brewery, rookery, nunnery, 
tannery, etc. ; and a collective meaning in 
yeomanry, soldiery, cavalry, infantry, chivalry. 

lEyry. Eyry = eggery, i.e,, a nest ; being derived from 

ey=egg, Teutonic. 

It may perhaps, be a corruption of a£ry, 
French aire, as it is only applied to the nests or 
homes of birds of prey, which are always built 
on very high rocks or trees. 

** No. Enow the gallant monarch is in arms; 
And like an eagle, o*er his aiery towers, 
To Bonse annoyance that comes near his nest." 

King John. 

" There the eagle and the stork 
On clififs and cedar tops their eyries build.*' 

Milton. 

Ethics, etc. Such words as ethics, metaphysics, politics, 
optics, pneumatics, mathematics, are plu^ls, and 
are derived from the Greek plural adjectives, 
ta ethica, etc., meaning treatises on ethics, etc. 
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Case (casus^r^a, faUing, Lat.). inflections. 

Case is an inflection of noims and pronouns Case, 
to show their relation to some other word. 

There are three cases in English: the Nomina- 
tive, the Possessive, and the Objective. 

The Nominative (nomen= a name, Lat.) names Nominative, 
the subject of the verb ; as, birds fly ; man is 
mortal. 

The Possessive (possessio = possession, Lat.) Possesaive. 
indicates property, possession, or authorship; 
as. The Queen's crown; My father's house; 
Macaulay's History. 

The Objective shows the object of an action. Objective. 
or of a relation; as, Wellington defeated 
Napoleon; Wordsworth wrote the Excursion; 
The ship was wrecked on a rock. 

The nominative is the simple form of the Nominative. 
noun. 

The possessive is formed by adding *s to the Possessive 
nominative in the singular; as, mem, mam,*s; 
boy, boy's ; crow, crow's. 

The possessive case in the plural is formed by Possessive 
adding the ( ' ) only to the nominative plural ; 
as, horses, horses' ; boys, boys'. 

Exceptions, — Dissyllabic and polysyllabic Bxceptiont. 

nouns which end in s, ce, or x, if not accented 

on the last syllable, form their possessive cases 

in the singular by adding ( ' ) only ; as, Moses' 

rod ; for conscience' sake ; for righteousness' sake. 

**Now I will believe 
That there are unicorns ; that in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phcenix' throne." — Tempest. 

Nouns which form their plural terminations PiuraL 

D 
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of case. apostrophe in the possessive plural; as, m&rCs 
rights ; women^s tongues ; children's books. 

Objective. The objective case in English nouns is the 
same in fomi as the nominative ; as, man, man. 

Objective. The objective case of nouns in English is only 
a case syntactically, as in etymology there can 
be no xiase without a change of form. 

The'«of tiie The '« of the possessive is a contraction for 

possessive. , 

the Anglo- Saxon ending of the genitive case, 
'68 ; as, smi^esj the genitive of smi^. 

It cannot possibly be a corruption of the 
possessive pronoun his, as it is applied to mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter nouns alike ; as, 
the man's forehead, the girVs dress, the picture's 
frame.* 
The (•) of the The ( ' ) of the possessive is inserted to dis- 

possessive. ... 

tinguish it from the nominative plural, not to 

point out a contraction ; as both possessive 

singular and nominative plural are contractions 

— the possessive from the Anglo-Saxon genitive, 

-esf and the nominative plural from the 

Anglo-Saxon -as, as may be seen from the 

following example : — 

Si/ngular. Plural, 

Nom, SmitJ. Smi^as. 

Gen. Smi'8es. Smi^a, etc. 

instrn- In such expressions as, all the better, all the 

worse, the the is a remnant of the Anglo-Saxon 

• The theory of the 's of the possessive case being an 
abbreviation of his was fonnded on snch expressions 
among old writers, as " for Jesus Christ his sake ;" " The 
prince his house," etc. 



mental case. 
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ablative or instmmental case, meaning by that ; ^^^JJ* 
as, better by all tJiatj etc. of case. 

In sncli phrases bs, of a man, to a man, by a Of, to, from, 
man, from a mam, with a man, above a mam,, 
beneath a mam, the word man is in the objective 
case after the preposition of, to, by, etc. Other- 
wise we shonld have as many cases as preposi- 
tions. 

ADJECTIVES. 

The Adjective in English has no inflections for AdjectiveB. 
number, gender, or case, as in other languages ; 
but only those for the Degrees of Comparison. 

There are three decrees of comparison : the i^firrees of 

. , comparison. 

Positive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 

The Positive indicates something positively Pomtive. 
about the noun or pronoun ; as, a good man ; 
she is pretty. 

The Comparative indicates that one of two Compara- 
objects possesses a quality in a greater or less 
degree than another ; as, mightier than Caesar ; 
braver than Achilles ; better than gold ; less than 
nothing. 

The Superlative indicates that one of many Superlative, 
objects possesses a quality in the greatest or 
least degree ; as, fairest of women ; bravest of 
men. 

This last is called the Melative Svperlative, as Relative 

.. , _ superlative. 

it relates to other specified objects. 

There is also another superlative called the Absolute 
Absolute Superlative, which indicates that 
an object possesses a quality in an absolute 
manner independently of immediate comparison 

D 2 
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infleotions. vdth other objects. This absolute saperlatiye 
is formed bj the aid of adverbs ; as, a very unse 
man; a very great king; an exceedingly ^pretty 
girl. 

Modes of There are two methods of forming the com- 
' paratiyes and superlatives of English adjec- 
tives : (1) by adding -er and -eat to the positive ; 
(2) by prefixing more and most 

By adding. (1.) All monosjllabic adjectives, and dis- 
syllabic adjectives ending in -y, -eZ, -some or -Ze, 
or accented on the last syllable, form their com- 
paratives by adding -er^ and their superlatives 
by adding -est^ to the positive : as, bright, brighter, 
brightest; cruel, crueller, cruellest; hcundsome, 
handsomer, ha/ndsomest ; lovely, lovelier, loveliest ; 
able, abler, ablest ; fioble, nobler, noblest / polite, 
poUter, politest ; acute, acuter, acutest, 

Bypreflxiiig (2.) All other adjectives form their com- 

xaoT6 sod, » , 

^ost. paratives by prefixing more, and their superla- 

tives by prefixing most, to the positive ; as gra- 
cious, more gracious, most gracious / honourable, 
more honourable, most honourdble. 

Exceptions. Exceptions : — 

Positive, Comparative, Superlative, 

Good, better, best. 

Bad, worse, worst. 

Far, farther, farthest. 

Fore, further, former, foremost. 

Late, later and latter, latest and last. 

Little, less, lesser, least. 

Many, much, more, most. 

Near, pearer, nearest, next. 

Old, older, elder, oldest, eldest. 

Eemarlcs mi the above Exceptions. 
Bad. ' Oood and bad may be said to be defective in 
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* 

the comparatiye and snperlatiye, and the loss is ^nflMtoons. 
supplied by better, best, worse, worst, which are 
defective in the positive. These adjectives 
have the same deficiencies in most of the Indo- 
European languages. 

More and most are the comparatives and More, 
superlatives of the old positive mo or m^oe, used Mo or Moe. 
hj Shakespeare and other writers. 

" There be many mo, thongh that she doe goe, 

There be many mOj I fear not: 

Why then, let her go, I care not." — 
Coryd<m*8 farewell to PhUlis. Psbct's Beliques. 

The comparison would then be thus, quite 
r^ular: — 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

Mo and moe, (mo-er) more, (mo-est) most. 

Much is a compound of moe and Uhe, as may Much, 
be seen in the Scotch mucikle. 

Many was originally a noun derived from the Many. 
French mesnie, and meant a household, or 
retinue. It is used in this sense in the phrase, 
a good man^—a large number. 

*' Then the Persd owt of Banborowe cam, 
With hun a mightd Tneany^ 

BaUadof Chevy-chase. 

** There, parting from the king, the chiefs divide. 
And wheeling east and west, before their many ride." 

Dbtden. 

Such phrases as many a youth, many a 
time — are inversions of a muny of youths, a 
mcuny of times : that is, a compawy of youths, a 
number of times. 

The th in farther and farthest is no part of Farther. 
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Near. 
Next. 



Fonner. 
Farther. 



^'^*^****o°*' the root or of the comparatire and superlative 
terminations, bnt it is placed there for euphony's 
sake, to prevent ih.e two sounds of r coming 
together. 

In nea/r, nearer, nearest, the r is a corruption of 
the Anglo-Saxon h. Thus the comparison was 
neah, neaher, neahsst; as may be seen from 
nighy nigher, nighest, from which last, next is 
an abbreviation. 

In former the m is inserted for euphony; 
BO also in, farther the -th is placed between the 
two -r*«. Fwrther is not to be confounded with 
farther, as further means more in front, from 
fore ; and farther means at a greater distance, 
either behind or before, from. far. 

Some writers say that former is a compara- 
tive formed from a superlative ; thus, fore, sup. 
forema, former. So also foremost is said to be 
a double superlative, compounded of the two 
superlative affixes -ema and -et. 

In such words as utmost, outmost, etc., the 
most is not the. same as the prefix in most 
honourable ; it is the superlative termination -st, 
while the m is part of the root, Utema, etc. 
i^*er, laetk Later refers to time, latter to position ; so also 
latest and la^t similarly do : as, the latest min- 
ute, the la^t of a series. 

Older and oldest refer to both persons and 
things ; elder to persons only, so also eldest : as, 
the elder of the two ; an older custom ; the 
eldest son ; the oldest man ; the oldest town. 

The numeral, demonstrative, distributive, 
possessive and indefinite adjectives have no 
degrees of comparison. 



utmost. 
Oatmost. 



Elder. 
Eldest. 
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The demonstrative adjective this is the only iJ^flectioM. 
adjective in English that is inflected for number ; 
as, sing, this, plnr. these ; sing, that, plnr. those. 
Besides, that is neuter compared with this ety- ^**' 
mologically ; the termination -t being the sign 
of the neuter gender in the Anglo-Saxon pro- 
nouns. Hence this, that, these, those, are con- 
sidered as pronouns by most grammarians ; but 
they are better classed as adjectives, as they 
can be added to nouns as other adjectives are ; 
as, this house, that man, these eyes, those fields. 
When they stand alone the noun is always 
understood ; as, this will do ; that is, this thing 
will do. 

The termination -er of the comparative dei?ree, Termina- 
and in such words as either, Tieither, under, 
over, other, etc., implies the notion of duality. 
The comparative is used to compare two ob- 
jects together, and either, neither, whether, and 
other, refer to two objects only. In under, 
over, there is the idea of contrast between two 
positions ; so also in i/nner, outer. 

This termination- er with slight modifications, 
implying the notion of duality, runs through all 
the Indo-European languages. 

Note. — OtherSy the plural of other is a pronoun. 

An/y is derived from the root aw— one. The Any. 
Anglo-Saxon word aneger mqans single. 

Ea^h is derived from the Anglo-Saxon celc== Each. 
each; the I is preserved in the Scotch word 
i^A;a=each. 

Every is a compound of ever and each. Every. 

" Everich word of it been in his charge."— Chauceb. 
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Inflectioiui. 



Bnch. 



Own. 



Pronouns. 



Gender of 
pronouns. 



One. 



I and me. 



^* Great eheere made onr host us evereach one. " 

Ghauczb. 

Such is a componnd of so and like, the I 
being dropped, as in, each, which, etc. 

Oton is a contraction for owen, the past par- 
ticiple of the verb to owe ^to possess (orig^inal 
meaning). 

PRONOUNS. 

Prononns have inflections for gender, number, 

and case. 

The personal prononns are thus declined : — 

Sing. Plur, 

(1) (2) (3) (1) (2) (3) 

Nom. I, Thou, He, She, It, We, You, They. 
Po88, Mine, Thine, His, Hers, Its, Ours, Tours, Theirs. 
Obj, Me, Thee, Him, Her, It, Us, You, Them. 

The^r«^ and second personal prononns, J, Thou, 
etc., have no grammatical distinction of gender, as 
they represent the person speaking and the per- 
son spoken to, who are supposed to be in actual 
communication ; while the third personal pro- 
noun, which represents the person spoken o^ 
who may be near or far off, requires the dis- 
tinction of gender. 

There is another sort of personal pronoun: 
the indefinite pronoun one, derived from the 
French on ; as in, One doesn't know what one 
ought to do under such circumstances. 

There is no etymological connexion between 
I, and mine, me. I is defective in the possessive 
and objective cases, which are supplied by mine 
and me from a different root. 

There is also another form of the second 
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person plural, the pronomi ye, wluch is now infleo^oM. 
obsolete. It was both nominative and objective : 
as, " What went ye out for to see ?" " I tell ye." 

This phrase is not grammatically incorrect, it ia me. 
as the prononn me has no sign of case about it 
as him, her, etc., have. Besides, i6 is supported 
by the French phrase c'est moi, not c^estje; and 
it is used in an objective, not a subjective sense 
here. 

See Dean Alfobo's Queen^s Englisht page 142. 

She is not etymologically connected with he s^- 
or her ; but has grown out of the Anglo-Saxon 
seo, the feminine of the definite article. 

Her is not a case of she, but of the Anglo- Her. 
Saxon heo the feminine of he, 

Hvm was originally the dative, both masculine mm. 
and neuter of he. 

Sis was originally the neuter as well as the His. 
masculine possessive case of ^e ; as it is used in 
the Bible: "The tree yielding fruit after his 
kind." 

It is corruption of hit, the neuter nominative it. 
and objective of he. 

Its is a late formation through ignorance of ito. 
the Anglo-Saxon, in which his was both the 
masculine and neuter possessive case. Its does 
not occur once in the authorized version of the 
Bible. 

Note. — In the place of its in the English Bible Ms or 
thereof is always used ; as; ** The frait-tree bearing fniit 
after hU kind." *' On the day that thou eatest thereof 
thon shalt snrely die. " 

Itt is also faidty in that the t is no part of the root, bnt 
the sign of the neater gender, to which the s has been 
improperly added. 
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Inflections. 
Hen. 



Theirs. 



Than and 
there. 



He. 



Hers is a possessive case formed incorrectlj 
from the Anglo-Saxon genitive hire, the r 
being the sign of the case, and not a part of the 
root, to which the s has been improperly added. 

Theirs is also a possessive case formed incor- 
rectly from another case, like Us, hers. 

Them, or tJten, which is the same word ety- 
mologically, was the accusative masculine sin- 
gular, and there the feminine dative singular, of 
the demonstrative pronoun. They are now used 
as adverbs and conjunctions. 

He was declined in Anglo-Saxon as follows : — 





Singular, 




Mcue. 


Fern, 


Neut, 


Nom. He 


heo 


hit 


Po88, His 


hire 


his 


Dat. Him 


hire 


him 


Aec. Hine 


hi 


hit 



Note, — The cases underlined still remain in the lan- 
guage, though their use is altered in most of them. 



Eelative 
Pronouns. 



That. 



Relative Pronouns. 

The Relative Pronouns in use at present are 
who for the masculine and feminine of both 
numbers, and which for the neuter of both 
numbers. 

They are declined thus : — 

Svngulanr wnd Flural, 

Masc. <& Fern, Neuter^ 

Nom, who which 

Po88, whose • of which 

Obj, whom which 

The word that is ofben used instead of who, 
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whomj and which ; as, The horse that I bonght inflections, 
yesterday ; The jockey that rode the bay horse ; 
The ladies that we met in the park. That is 
therefore both nominative and objective in case, 
masculine, feminine, and neuter in gender, and 
singular and plural in number. 

** Oh, I have suffered 
With those that I saw saffer."— T^ Tempest. 



i< 



ti 



Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. " 

Henry IV. 

** O thou that tellest glad tidings to Zion.'* 

English Bible. 

Happy am I, that have a man so bold, 

TJuit dares do jnstice on my proper son." — Henry IV. 

"Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares." — A Winter's Tale. 

** It is not madness that I have XLiieTed.^—HanHet. 

Which is a compound of who and like, as may Whieh. 
be seen in the Scotch word whiUc. 

Shakespeare frequently uses the definite ar- 
ticle before which ; as, — 

** Onr bodies are onr gardens : to the which oar wills 
are gardeners." — Othello. 

** Northnmberland, thon ladder, by the which 
My cousin Boliugbroke ascends my throne." — Henry IV. 

What was originally the neuter of the relative What. 
who ; the t being the termination of the neuter 
gender, as in it and that. 

What is now used as a sort of compound rela- 
tive, containing both antecedent and relative in 
one, and is equal in meaning to that which ; as. 
Judging fix)m what I've been told, etc. == judging 
from that which, etc. 
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e 0X18. J^Jiat is of the nominative and objective cases, 
and neuter gender only, but of botli numbers ; 
as, Judging from the account which IVe been 
told, etc., or, from the tales which I've been 
told, etc. 

**What great ones do, the less wOl prattle of.'* 

Twelfth Night, 

** Spirits hear what spirits tell." — CoLEBiDaE. 

*' I ctfre not, Fortune, what yon me deny.** — Thomson. 

" What most elates, then sinks the sonl as low." 

Thomsok. 

V " WJiat you do 
Still betters what is done.'* — A Winter's Tale, 

^- The particle as is used as a relative pro- 

noun of all genders, numbers, and cases, after 
the words such and the same and so ; as, This is 
the same as that ;« which that is; He lives in 
the same street as you do=in which you do. 

" Such noble scenes as draw the eye to flow.** 

Henry VIIL 

** Vice is a monster of so frightfol mien, 
As to be hated needs bat to be seen.** — Pope. 

" We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on.*' — Tempest. 

" Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth.*' — Miltom. 

Inteebogativb Pbonouns. 

Literroga- The Interrogative Pronouns are wTio^ which, 
and what ; as. Who told you ? Which do you 
prefer ? What do you want ? 

Who ? Who is used when we expect the answer to 

be a person or persons, and is, therefore, both 
masculine and feminine, singular and plural; 
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as, Who gave you that? Answer: Mj father; i^eotaona. 
my mother / my schoolfellows, etc. 

Which is used both of persons and things, and Whicii ? 
implies a choice; as, Which do you prefer? 
This or the other horse ? Gold or heat ? Your 
awat or your uncle? Which is the taller? you 
or your brother? Of which have you taken 
copies ? The speeches or the narrative ? 

Which is, therefore, of all genders, numbers, 
and cases. 

What is used when we expect the answer to What? 
be a thing or things ; as, What do you want ? 
Answer: My slate; my hoolts. What is it? 
A dog. 

What is therefore of the neuter gender, sin- 
gular and plural number, and of all cases. 

The Interrogative Pronouns are thus de- 
clined : — 

8i/n/gula/r and Fhirdl, 

Masc. db Fem, Neuter. Maac, Fern,, dt Neut, 

Nom. Who? what? • which? 

Po88. Whose? of what? of which? 

Oy. Whom? what? which? 

The Interrogative Pronouns are the same as 
the relative in form, and are supposed to be the 
same pronouns, except that in the interrogative 
sentences the antecedent clause is left out. 
Thus: Who told you? is elliptically put for, 
Tell me the person who told you. 

Why was originally the ablative singular of^^y? 
the interrogative pronoun who ? 

Wliere was the dative feminine singular of '^^ere? 
the same pronoun. 
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Inflectioxis. 
When? 



Beflective 
PronounB. 



Self. 



When was the objectiye masctdine singular 
also from who, 

Rbflectivb Pronouns. 

There are no true Reflective Prononns in Eng- 
lish as in other languages ; their place is sup- 
plied by the word a^Z^with him-y m/y-, thy-^ etc., 
prefixed. 

There is great inconsistency in the use of 
self; sometimes it is used with the possessive 
adjective; as, rmj-self thyself ourselves^ your- 
selves ; and sometimes with the objective cases 
of the personal pronouns ; as, hvm-self, ihem-selves. 
Herself may be either the possessive adjective 
or the objective case of the personal pronoun. 

Myself thyself himself herself are used 
either as nominatives or objectives ; as, I myself 
saw him ; He told me myself; He slew himself; 
He himself was there, etc. Themselves, ourselves^ 
etc., are also used in this indifferent manner, 
either as nominatives or objectives; as. We 
saw oursel/ues in the glass. We oy>rsehes were 
there ; They only cheated themselves in the end ; 
They themsehes were the first to denounce such 
a practice. 

Note, — Self in Anglo-Saxon was really an adjectiYe, 
and treated as snch. It corresponded to the Latin ipse, 
as, Ic 8ylf= ego ipse ; min s^l/s^^meiipsins ; Petrm syljf 
sPetms ipse. 

Chaucer also nses self as an adjective, though it had 
then lost its inflections; as, ** In that selve grove "= in 
that very grove. 

With respect to use of the personal pronouns prefixed 
to self, Chancer, instead of declining them through the 
cases they still retained, uses my self for both I self and 
me self; thy self for thou self and thee self; him self and 
hire self for he self and she self; and in the plural, our 
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ulf for we self and us self; yow self for ye self and you Liflections. 
self; and hem self for they self; and all sabseqaent 
writers have followed Ghaaoer's example. 

The plural, selves, is a formation of a later date, when 
the adjectlTal natnre of self was forgotten, and self came 
to be considered a nonn. 

Indefinite Pkonouns. 

Most of the so-called Indefinite Prononns are indefinite 
really only Indefinite Adjectives. They can 
nearly all be nsed adjectively with a nonn ; as, 
suchBtnS; such creatures; such monsters; any 
amonnt ; some trouble ; the other day ; another 
time, etc. 

They are very often nsed by themselves, the 
nonn being understood; hence some gramma- 
rians call them indefinite prononns ; &s,some were 
starved; some drowned; jpersorw beingnnderstood. 

Perhaps other, others ; one, ones, ought to be others, 
considered pronouns, as they admit of inflections ^' 
for case and number, which adjectives never 
do ; as, There are others who will do it ; One 
hardly knows one's own mind. 

** Others for language all their care express. 
And value books as women men, for dress." — Pops. 

None is derived from not one, and was only None, 
singular. It is now of both numbers, and is 
never nsed adjectively with a noun ; as, None is 
so deaf as he that will not hear ; None of them 
are worth having. 

" In every work regard the writer's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend.'* — ^Pope. 

"YOiere honour due and reverence none neglects." 

Milton. 

'* None was disgraced ; for failing is no shame ; 
And cowardice alone is loss of fame. " — Dbtdbm. 
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InfleotioiiB. 

Difltribatiye 
and de- 
monstratiye 
pronouns. 



Every. 
Each. 



Verb. 



Voice. 



Active. 



The so-called Distributive and Demonstrative 
Pronouns, as eac/t, every, this, etc., are really 
adjectives, and are used as such ; besides, they 
have no inflections for case or number as pro- 
nouns proper have: Every man was killed; 
Either book will suit; Each link has been 
examined separately. They are very often 
used by themselves, the noun being understood. 
Every and each both refer to individuals of a 
class, the former collectively, the latter distinct- 
ively ; as, " Each got his share, and every one 
was satisfied." 
« Since every man who lives, is bom to die." — ^Dbyden. 

VERBS. 

Actions expressed by verbs may be considered 
under a variety of conditions in reference to the 
person who performs them, and the time at 
which they occur. Inflections are necessary to 
express each of these relations ; and as the verb 
has more of these relations than any other part 
of speech, it, of course, has more inflections. 

The inflections of the verb are those of Voice, 
Tense, Mood, Person, and Number. 

Voice (vox, t;oas= voice, Lat.) 

Voice is an inflection of Verbs to show the 
relation of the action expressed by the verb to 
the subject of the sentence. 

There are two voices in English, the Active 
and the Passive. 

The Active voice (ago= to do, Lat.) shows that 
the action expressed by the verb is performed 
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by the subject; as, I spoke; They went away; ^ections. 
He will ring the bell ; Landseer paints aniinals ; 
The ministry resigned. 

The Passive voice (patior— to snffer, Lat.) Paaaive. 
shows that the action expressed by the verb is 
performed on the subject; as, Napoleon was 
defeated ; I am beloved ; They will he dis- 
appointed ; The picture is finished ; The bell 
has been rung. 

Tense (temptis—iime, Lat.) 

Tense is an inflection of verbs to show the Tense. 
time at which an action is performed or takes 
place. 

Time is naturally divided into three great 
divisions. Past, Present, and Future. 

And each of these three divisions may 
be subdivided into three subdivisions, Perfect 
or Past, Absolute, and Imperfect, according 
as — 

(1.) The action may be performed at a past, 
present, or future moment, which is called the 
Absohite past, present, or future; as, I saw ; 
I see ; and I shall see. 

(2.) Or before some given past, present, or 
future moment, which is called the Perfect past, 
present, or future; as, I had seen, I hoAie 
seen ; I shall have seen. 

(3.) Or at and continuing through some past, 
present, or future moment, which is called the 
Imperfect past, present, or future; as, I was 
writing ; I am, writing; I shall be writing. 
There are consequently nine Tenses in English, 

E 
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^^^^^* three of past time, three of presenti and three 
of fatnre time ; thus — 



Present- 
absolute. 



Past-perfect. 
I had written 



Past-absolute. Past-imperfect 
I wrote I was writing. 

Present-perfect. Present-absolute, Present-imperfect, 
I have written I write I am writing. 

Future-perfect. Future-absolute. Future-imperfect, 
I shall haye written I shall write I shall be writing. 

The Present-absolnte, besides denoting an 
action of the present time, is nsed in the 
following meanings : — 

(1.) It expresses a repeated or habitual 
action ; as, — 

** The rainbow comes and goes, and lovely is the rose ; 
The moon doth with delight Look round her when the 
heayens are bare."— -Wobdbwobth. 

** And then, they say, no spirit dares walk abroad; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike." 

Hamlet. 

(2.) It expresses general truths ; as, — 

*' Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting." — Wobdswobth. 

** There *s such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can bnt peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his will." — Hamlet. 

** Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well. 
When our deep plots do pall." — Hamlet. 

(3.) It is used for the sake of animation to 
express past actions ; as, — 

** Boasted in wrath and fire, 
And thus o'ersized with coagulate gore. 
With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire Priam seeks. Anon he finds him 
Striking too short at Greeks ; his antique sword, 
Rebellious to his' arm, lies where it falls, 
Repugnant to command. Unequal matched, 
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Pyrrbns at Priam drives ; in rage strikes wide ; Inflections. 

Bnt, with the whifF and wind of his fell sword, Tense. 

The nnnerved father falls. Then Beneeless Ilinm, 
Seeming to feel his blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his base." — Hamlet. 

(4*.) It is used sometiiiies as a Future- 
absolute ; as, — 

" Duncan comes here to-night 1" — Macbeth. 
We leave town next week. 

The Past-absolute, besides denoting a mo- Past- 

. i- . i i- • J i absolute. 

mentaiy action in past time, is used to express 
a repeated and habitual action ; as, — 

" She never told her loTe, 
Bat let concealment, like a worm in the bnd, 
Feed on her damask cheek ; she pined in thought ; 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She satf like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief." — Twelfth Night. 

Mood (mocZt45= manner, Lat.) 

Mood is an inflection of verbs to express the Mood. 
manner in which an action presents itself to 
the mind, either as an actual reality, a pos- 
sibility, a command, or a general notion. There 
are four moods in English, the Indicative, the 
Imperative, the Subjunctive, and the Infinitive. 

The Indicative mood (indico= to point out, Indicative. 
Lat.) either asserts or denies something ; as, I 
write; I have written; I will he there; I am 
fatigued ; I will not walk ; I was not there. 

The Imperative mood (impero— to command, imperative, 
Lat.) expresses a command, wish, or entreaty ; 
as, Lea/ve me alone ; Bring forth the prisoner ; 
Shut the door ; Lend me an umbrella ; Give us 
our daily bread. 

E 2 
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InflectionB. 

Subjunc- 
tive. 



Infinitive. 



ENGLISH a&^MMAB. 

The Subjunctive mood (suhjungo =:to snbjoin, 
Lat.) expresses donbt and oontingency, and is 
generally joined to some other sentence; as, 
If I he elected, I will support the ministry; 
Were he my brother, I would not defend snch 
an act. 

The Infinitive mood (in^mYtM^nnlbnited, 
Lat.) expresses the action of the verb generally, 
without limitation of time or person; as, to 
love ; to write / to wdUc. 



Person. 



Person. 

Person shows the relation of the subject of 
an action to the speaker, it being either the 
person or persons speaking, i.e. the first person ; 
the person or persons spoken to, i.e. the second 
person; or the person or persons, thing or 
things, spoken of, i.e. the third person; as, I 
write, thou writest, je write, etc. There are 
consequently three persons who may perform 
an action : the speaker, the person spoken to, 
and the person or thing spoken of. 



Number. 



Number. 

The Number of verbs shows the number of 
the subjects of an action, which may be either 
one or more than one; in accordance with 
which the verb will be either of the singular or 
plural number; as, David slew Goliath; The 
Philistines a/i-e among you ; We were a merry 
company. 
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Inflections. 

Conjugation {conjugo^\o nnite, Lat.) 

Conjugation is the combmation and arrange- Conjnga- 
ment of the different inflections of the verb. 

All verbs in English are divide'd into two 
conjugations, the Regnlar and Irregular, with 
the exception of the auxiliary verbs, which form 
a class by themselves. 

All verbs are of the Regular Conjugation, which ^^!g?^*^' 
form their past tenses and participles in -d, -ed, weak, 
or -t; as, love, loved, loved; rebel, rebelled, 
rebelled; creep, crept, crept. 

The Begular Conjugation is so called because 
it is the current method of forming the tenses 
of verbs. It is also called Modern for the same 
reason. All verbs introduced since the Conquest 
form their tenses according to this conjuga- 
tio^. 

It is called the Weak conjugation, because it 
has to borrow a letter or syllable to form its 
past tenses. 

All verbs are of the Irregular Conjugation, irregular, 

_ « 1 ancieot, 

which form their past tenses by a change of the Btrong. 
radical vowel of the verb; as, anvaJce, a/woke; 
write, wrote ; speak, spoke. The in^egular conju- 
gation is so-called, because it is now an obsolete 
method of forming the tenses of verbs. It is 
also called Ancient for the same reason. No 
verb introduced since the Conquest forms its 
tenses in this way. 

It is called Strong, because it forms its tenses 
by an internal change, and not by borrowing 
letters. 
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Inflections. 



Example of the Begula/Ty Modern^ or Weak 
Gmijugation (Actwe Voice). 

Infinitive. 
Present, Present-participle. Past-participle. 
To walk waUdng hayiiig walked 

Past. 
To have walked. 

Indicative. 

Present-perfect. Present-absolute. Present-imperfect. 

Singular. Singular. Singular. 

let I have walked I walk I am walking 

2Dd Thoa hast walked thou walkest thou art walking 
drd He has walked he walks he is waUdng 



Plural. Plural. 

1st We have walked we walk 

2Dd Tou have walked yon walk 

3rd They have walked they walk 



Plural. 

we are walking 
yon are walking 
they are walking 



Past-perfect. Past-absolute. Past-imperfect. 

Singular. Singular. Singular. - 

let I had walked I walked I was walking 

2nd Thou hadst walked thou walkedst thou wast wa&ing 
3rd He had walked he walked he was walking 



Plural. 

Ist We had walked 
2nd Yon had walked 
3rd They had walked 



Plural. 

we walked 
yon walked 
they walked 



Plural. 

we were walking 
yon were walking 
they were walking 



Future-perfect. Future-ahsolute. Future-imperfect. 

Singular. Singular. Singular. 

Ist I shall have walked I shall walk I shall be walking 
2nd Thou wilt have thoa wilt walk thou wilt be 

walked walking 

3rd He will have walked he will walk he will be walking 

Plural. Plural. Plural. 

Ist We shall have walked we shall walk we shall be walking 
2nd Ton will have walked yon will walk yon will be walking 
3rd They will have they will walk they will be 
walked walking 
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luPEBATlYB. Inflectiona. 


SingtUar. 


Plural, 


2nd Walk (thou) 


walk (ye or you). 


SUBJUNCTIVB. 


Present-absolute. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1st n I walk 
2nd If thou walk 
3rd If he walk 

• 


If we walk 
If ye walk 
If they walk 


Present-perfect. 


Present-imperfect. 


Singular. 

Ist If I have walked 
2nd If thou have walked 
3rd If he have walked 


Singular. 

If I be walking 
If thou be walking 
If he be walking 


Plural. 


Plural. 


1st If we have walked 
2nd If you have walked 
drd If they have wa.lked 


If we be walking 
If you be walking 
If they be walking 



Past-perfect. Past-absolute. Past-imperfect. 

Singular. Singular. Singular. 

Ist If I had walked if I walked if I were walking 
2nd If thou had walked if thou walked if thou wert walking 
3rd If he had walked if he walked if he were walking 

Plural. Plural. Plural. 

1st If we had walked if we walked if we were walking 
2nd If you had walked if you walked if you were walking 
3rd If they had walked if they walked if they were walking 

Note. — The so-called 1st and 3rd persons, both singular Note on 
and plural of the Imperative mood, let jne walk, let him hnpOTative 
walk, let them walk, are not inflections of the same tense ; 
but rather compound expressions, in which let is the 2nd 
person of the imperative from the verb to let, him the 
objective case after transitive verb let, and walk the 
infinitive mood, the latter of two verbs. In fact, the 
above phrases are similar to allow me to walk, allow him 
to walk, etc., which no one would consider as simple 
inflections of the Imperative mood of to walk. 

I shall walk, thou vdlt walk, etc., simply shaii and 
express faturity, and are therefore justly con- ^ 
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s'Slffl^' sidered as the fattire tense of to walk ; whereas 
^^^ • I vdll walk, thon shalt walk, etc., express a com- 

mand or resolntion, and may as well be termed 
tenses of the Imperative mood as of the 
Indicative. 

In Independent Sentences. 

(1.) Shall with the first person, and vdll with 

the second and the third persons both in the 

singular and plural express simple futurity ; as, 

** Here at least, , 

We shall be free ; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will nfit drive us hence." 

Milton. 

** And therefore little shall I grace my canse 
In speaking for myself ; yet by your gracious patience 
I will a round unvarnished tale deliver ' 

Of my whole course of love." — Othello. 

"Britons never will be slaves."— Thomson. 

(2.) Will with the first person, and shall with 

the second and third persons both singular and 

plural express the resolution of the speaker; 

as, — 

" For this infernal pit shall never hold 
Celestial spirits in bondage. " —Milton. 

' ' We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind." 

WORDSWOBTH. 

'' Come, come, and sit you down ; you shall not budge." 

Hamlet. 

* * Thou mayst, thou shalt^ I mil not go mih thee." 

King John. 

** Even here I will put off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for a flatterer." — Tempest. 

" Prosper well in this, 
And thou shalt live as freely as thy lord, 
To call his fortunes thine."— r«?ei/«A Night. 
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"She shall be buried by her Antony : Infleotione. 

No grave upon the e{u*th shall clip in it 5^ "^^. 

A pair so faiinous." — Antony a/nd Cleopatra, 

" Mark Antony shall say I am not well ; 
And for thy humour I will stay at home." 

Julius C<Bsar» 

(3.) In direct interrogative sentences, thense iiiterroga- 
of shall and will is the converse of the above, sentences. 
except that wUl is never used with the first 
person, singular or plnral ; as, — 

' ' Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman's fair." 

Old Song. 

** 0, she that hath a heart of that fine frame 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will she love, when the rich golden shaft 
Hath killed the flock of all affections else 
That hye in her I ''—Twelfth Night. 

•* And what shall I gain by young Arthur's fall ? " 

King John. 

In dependent sentences, shall with first dependent 

, . sentences. 

person, and imll with the second and third, 
express futnrity ; as, — 

'* This is most certain that I shall deliyer." 

Antony and Cleopatra.. 

** Since this day's death denounced, if aught I see. 
Will prove no sudden, but a slow-paced evil." 

Milton. 

Will with the first person is nsed to express 
resolution, and shall is used with second and 
third persons to express compulsion, as, — 

** Be it so, since He, 
Who now is Sovran, can dispose and bid 
What shall be right." — Milton. 

*' Enow, sir, that I 
Will not wait pinioned at your master's court." 

Antony and Cleopatra. 
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Irregxilar 
conjuga- 
tion. 



Inflections. « TeU him this tale ; and from the mouth of England 
Add this mnch more, — That no Italian priest 
ShaU tithe or toll in onr dominions." — King John. 

I ahaii, etc. It would be better to treat I vdll walk, tbou 
shalt walk, etc., as compound expressions, in 
which vnU and shall are principal verbs, and 
walk, a dependent verb in the Infinitive mood, 
as they are equivalent to such phrases, as, I 
intend to walk ; thou must walk, etc. 

All verbs of the Irregular, Ancient, or 
Strong Conjugation are conjugated in the 
same way as the verb to walk, except as to 
the formation of the Past-absolute tense and 
the Past-participle ; as — 

Infinitive. 
Present. Present-participle. Past-participle. 
To write writing having written 

Past. 
To have written 

Indicative. 
Present-perfect. Present-absolute. Present-imperfect. 

I have written I write I am writing 

Thou hast written,eto. thouwrite8t,etc. thou art writing,etc. 



Example 
"to write." 



Past-perfect. 

I had written 
Thou hadst written, 
etc 



Past-absoltUe. 

I wrote 
thou wrotest, 
etc. 



Past-imperfect. 

I was writing 
thou wast writing, 
etc. 



PasBive 
voice. 



And similarly for all the other tenses aiid 
moods. 

Example of a Verb of the Regular Conjugaiion, 

conjugated passively. 

Infinitive. 
Present. Present-participle. Past-participle. 
To be loved being loved having been loved 
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Ist 

2nd 

3rd 



Past. 
To baTo been loTed 

Imdicatite. 

Present-perfect. 

Singular. PluraU 

I bave been loYed we baye been loved 

Thou bast been loyed you baye been loyed 

He bas been loyed tbey baye been loved 



InflectioiiB. 

Passive 

voice. 



Present-Absolute. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ist I am loved we are loved 

2nd Tbon art loved you are loved 

3rd He is loved • tbey are loved 

Present-imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

1st I am being loved we are being loved 

2nd Thou art being loved you are being loved 

3rd He is being loved tbey are being loved 

Past-perfect. 
Singular. Plural. 

Ist I had been loved we bad been loved 

2nd Tboa badst been loved you bad been loved 
3rd He bad been loved tbey bad been loved 

Past-absoltUe. 
Singular. Plural. 

Ist I was loved we were loved 

2nd Thou wast loved you were loved 

3rd He was loved they were loved 

Past-imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ist I was being loved we were being loved 

2nd Thou wast being loved you were being loved 
3rd He was being loved tbey were being loved 

Future-perfect. . Future-absolute. 

I shall bave been loved I shall be loved 

Thou wilt have been loved, etc. thou wilt be loved, etc. 

Future-imperfect. 

I shall be being loved 

Thou wilt be being loved, eto. 
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InfleotionB. 

Paesive 

voice. 



Irregular 
verbs. 



Auxiliary 
verbs. 



Defective 
verbs. 



lUPEBATIYE. 

« 

Singular. Plural. 

Be thou loved be ye loved 

SuBJimoTiYE Mood. 
Present-perfect. Past-perfect, 



If I have been loved 
If thou have been loTed, 
etc., ete. 



If I bad been loved 
If thou had been loved, 
etc., etc. 



Present-absolute. 
Singular. Plural. 

1st If I be loved if we be loved 

2nd If thon be loved if yon be loved 

3rd If he be loved if they be loved 

Past-absolute, 
Singular, Plural. 

1st If I were loved if we were loved 

2nd If thou wert loved if you were loved 

drd If he were loved if they were loved 

Past-imperfect. 

If I were being loved 

If thou wert being loved, etc. 

A verb of the Irregular, Ancient, or Strong 
Conjngation is conjugated passively as above. 

The verbs hcuoe, shall, etc., are called the 
Auxiliary Verbs of Tense, because they aid in 
forming the tenses of the verbs. 

The verb to he is called the Auxiliary Verb of 
Voice, because it aids in forming the passive 
voice of other verbs. 

* 

The mode of their conjugation may be ga- 
thered from the above examples. 

Defective Verbs are those which are wanting 
in some of the inflections for voice, mood, tense, 
person, or number, which other verbs have. 
The following are the chief defective verbs in 
English : — 
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* The verb snbstantive to he, forms its inflec- inflections, 
tions by means of four different verbs, derived stantive. 
from different roots, viz. : am, art, etc. ; was, 
wast, etc. ; he, heing, etc. ; and the obsolete verb 
worth— \& ; as in Scott's lines — 

** Woe W(yrth the chase, woe worth the day, 
That costs thy life, my gallant grey." 

Lady of the Lake, 

That is, woe is the chase, etc. 

The word worth is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon weortJian =io he. 

The verb to go\a defective in its past tense, To go. 
the place of which is supplied by went, derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon wendan=^io go, which is 
still preserved in the verb to wend (one's 
way). 

The verbs mm/, can, mil, shall, are defective Mav, can, 
in all other tenses but the past tenses, which 
are might, could, would, should. 

Note. — The I in could has no business there, as it is 
no part of the root can. It is formed on a false analogy 
with would and should, where the I is regular, as it forms 
part of their roots, shall and mil. 

The auxiliaries of emphasis, negation, and ^^» ^^• 
interrogation, do and did, are so called because 
they assist in forming the emphatic, negative, 
and interrogative forms of other verbs ; as, I 
did enjoy myself; I do not know; What do 
you say ? 

The intransitive verb dt^rst has no inflections Buret. 
whatever. It is both past and present in sig- 
nification, and has the same form for all persons 
and both numbers ; I durst, thou durst, etc. 

The verb must has no inflections whatever. Most. 
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MwjtdoM. It ig ij^ exactly the same predicament as the 
verb durst. 

Quoth. The defective verb quoth is fonnd in only one 

nnmber, one tense, and one person. It is the 
third person singular of the past absolute, and 
always precedes its pronoun ; as, quoth he. 

Impersonal Impersonal verbs have no infinitive or im- 

verbs. .-^ 

perative moods, and they are only found in the 
third person singular. The place of subject to 
these verbs is supplied by the indefinite pro- 
noun it ; as, it snows ; it strikes me. 

It snows is impersonal in a different sense to 
what It strikes me is. 

In the former there is no subject. 

In the latter the subject comes after the verb, 
as in, It strikes me that he is very ill — that he is 
very ill, is the subject. 

An impersonal verb, it likes me=it suits me, 
IB med by some antiore ; m,- 

'* All careless rambling, where it liked them best." 

Thomson. 

Methinkp, With reffard to the impersonal verbs me- 

meseemfl. f n ^ • • 

seems, methinks, the place of subject is suppKed 
by the following sentence, and not by the pro- 
noun it ; as, — 

" Methinks I scent the morning^s air." — Hamlet. 

Am. In the word am, compared with art, are, we 

have an inflection for the first person singular. 
This is the only instance of such an inflection 
in English. 

The Anglo-Saxons and Old English had a 
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great many more inflections for the persons and Sections, 
numbers of verbs than we have at present. 

The word were^ the snbjnnctive past tense of Were, 
the verb to he, is the only true inflectional form 
of the subjunctive that is left. 

<* I am in blood 
Stepped in so far, that, shonld I wade no more, 
Betuming were as tedious as go o'er." — Macbeth. 

" If it were done, when 't is done, then 't were well 
It were done quickly. " — Macbeth. 

If I he, If thou he, etc. ; If I love, If thou love, 
'etc., are only negative forms ; they have no in- 
flection for mood, but are simply without any 
inflection. 

Paeticiplb (jpar^icep5= partaking, Latin). 

The Participles are so called because they participle, 
partake of the nature both of a verb and an 
adjective. « 

They partake of the nature of a verb in that 
they denote an action or a state ; as, living, dead, 
walking, heloved ; and can take an object. 

They partake of the nature of an adjective in 
that they can be used adjectively to qualify a 
noun ; as, a dead body, a heloved wife, a living 
reality. 

There are two participles iu English. 

The participle in -ing, as living, is called the Participle 
Present Participle, as it expresses a present 
action or state. 

The Past Participle expresses a past action participle 
or state ; as, 'loved, hroken. It is. generally the ^^ ' 
same in form as the past 'tense, except that 
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Ij^g^^- some of the strong verbs have their past parti- 
P"*^ * ciples ending in -en, as risen^ hroJcen>, spokeuy 
etc. 



Classes of 

regular 

verbs. 



Regular, Modern, and Weak Verbs. 

There are six classes of regular verbs : — 

(1.) Those which form their past tenses and 
participles by the simple addition of -J, -ed, or 
'i ; as, hve, loved ; walk, walked ; dwell, dwelt. 

The greater portion of the regular verbs be- 
long to this class ; and all new verbs form their 
inflections this way. 

(2.) Those which shorten the radical vowel, 
and take the addition of -d; as, Tiear, heard ; 
shoe, shod ; say, said, 

(3.) Those which shorten the radical vowel, 
and take the addition of -t ; as, leap, leapt; 
creep, crept ; keep, kept ; feel, felt, 

(4.) Those which lengthen the vowel, and 
add -d; as, shall, should ; tell, told ; sell, sold, 

(5.) Those which change both the vowel and 
final consonant of the present tense, and add -t; 
as, seek, sought; teach, taught; bring, brought, 

(6.) Those which l*emain unchanged in their 
past tenses and participles ; as, wed, wed ; put, 
put; cost, cost. 



Classes of 

irregular 

verbs. 

Class I 



Irregular, Ancient, and Strong Verbs. 

All verbs of the irregular conjugation may 
be divided into two classes. 

(1.) Those which have the same form for 
the past tense and past participles ; as, — 
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^resent. 


Past. 


Participle, 


Abide 


abode 


abode 


Bf^hold 


behold 


beheld 


Bind 


bound 


bound and bounden 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


CHDg 


clung 


clung 


Dig 


dug 


dug 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Get 


got 


got and gotten 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Hang 


hung 


hung 


Hold 


held 


held 


Lead 


led 


led 


Meet 


met 


met 


Bead 


read 


read 


Rhine 


shone 


shone 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Shrink 


shrunk and shrank shrunk 


Sit 


sat 


sat 


Sling 


slung 


slung 


Slink 


slunk 


slunk 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spin 


spun 


spun 


Stand 


stood 


stood 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting 


stung 


stung 


Stink 


stunk 


stunk 


String 


strung 


strnng 


Swing 


swung 


swang 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wound 


wound 


Wring 


wrung 


wrung 



Inflections. 
ClasseB of 
irregular 
verbs. 

Class I. 



(2. ) Those whicli have different forms for the oiass n. 
past tense and past participle ; as, — 



Present. 


Past. 


Arise 


arose 


Bear 


bare 


Bear 


bore 


Beat 


beat 


Begun 


began 


Bid 


bade 


Bite 


bit 



Participle. 

arisen 
bom 
borne 
beaten 
begun 
bidden and bid 
bitten 

J 
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Inflections. 
Claasesof 
irregolar 
verbs. 

Class n. 



resent. 


Poit. 


Participle. 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke 


broken 


Chide 


chid 


chidden and chid 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave 


clove and cleft 


cloven and cleft 


Come 


came 


come 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Drink 


drank 


dnmken and dnink 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


Fall • 


feU 


fallen 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Forget 


forgot 


forgotten and forgot 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Give 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grow 


grew 


grown 


Hide 


hid 


hidden and hid 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lie 


lay 


lain 


Ride 


rode 


ridden 


Ring 


rang 


rung 


Rise 


rose 


risen 


Ron 


ran 


run 


See 


saw 


seen 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shrive 


shrove and shrived shriven 


Sing 


sang 


sung 


Sink 


sank 


snnk 


Slay 


slew 


slain 


Slide 


slid 


slidden and slid 


Smite 


smote 


smitten and smit 


Speak 


spoke 


spoken 


Spit 


spat 


spit 


Spring 


sprang 


spmng 


Stride 


strode 


stridden 


Strike 


struck 


stricken and straek 


Strive 


strove 


striven 


Swear 


swore 


sworn 


Swim 


swam 


swum 


Take 


took 


taken 


Tear 


tore 


torn 


Thrive 


throve 


thriven 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Tread 


trod 


trodden 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Write 


wrote 


written and writ 
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There are some verbs wliich form their past infl«ct«Mw 



Verbs 



tenses and past participles partly according to partiT 
the regular and partly according to the irre- '^^^ ^^ 
golar method. These are the following : — 



partly 
irregular. 



Present. 

Awake 

Clothe 

Crow 

Do 

Grave 

Hang 

Hew 

Lade 

Mow 

Bive 

Saw 

Shear 

Show 

Sow 

Strew 

Swell 



Past. 

aWoke 
clothed 
orew 
did 

graved 
hanged or hung 
hewed 
laded 
mowed 
rived 
sawed 
sheared 
showed 
sowed 
strewed 
swelled 



Participle. 

awaked 
clad and clothed 
crowed 
done 
graven 
hanged or hong 
hewn 
laden 
mown 
riven 
sawn 
shorn and sheared 
shown 
sown 
strown 
swollen 



There are some verbs which change the final Bend, etc. 
-(2 of the present tense into -t in the past tense 
and past participle. It is difficult io say 
whether these verbs belong to the regular or 
irregular conjugations. 

They are the following : — 



Present. 


Past. 


Participle, 


Bend 


bent 


bent 


Build 


built 


built 


Gild 


gilt 


gilt 


Gird 


girt 


girt 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Bend 


rent 


rent 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Spend 


spent 


spent. 



Perhaps they would be better classed among 
the verbs of the regular conjugation. 

F 2 
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MMitioM. When two forms of the past participle exist, 
S?pas/ ^ drunk, drunken; hound, hoimden ; shaped, 
parfacipie. shwpen ; got, gotten ; the form in -en is generally 
nsed as an adjective, and the other form as a 
participle. Thns we say, The man was drunk 
at the time ; A drunken man. He was bound 
with chains ; My hounden duty. This is mis- 
shaped; A misshapen thmg. He has got his 
dues ; ill-gotten gains. 
Sraw of When two forms of the past tense exist, as, 

2|JP»«* drunk, drank; swum, swam; rung, rang; sung, 
sang ; sunk, sank ; spit, spat ; sprung, sprang ; 
the form in a, as, drank, spat, sprang, is prefer- 
able to the other, if only to distinguish between 
the past tense and past participle. 

Adverbs. 

Adverbs. Very few adverbs are inflected at all. Those 

ending in 4t/, which are all Adverbs of Quality, 
have three degrees of comparison, like adjec- 
tives. 

The comparative and superlative degrees are 
formed from the positive by prefixing more and 
most ; as, vdsely, more wisely, most wisely ; 
quickly, more quickly, most quickly. 

Soon, often. Soon and often are compared by adding -er to 
the positive for the comparative, and -est for the 
superlative. 

Soon, sooner, soonest; often, oftener, ofienest. 

Well, etc. Well, badly, little, and much are thus com- 
pared : — 

WeU, better, best; badly, worse, ww^st; 
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IdtUe, less, least ; muchj more, most ; like their iJ^eotioM. 
corresponding adjectives. 

All other adverbs have no inflections what- 



ever. 



Prepositions. 
Prepositions have no inflections whatever. SS?*^ 

Conjunctions. 
Conjunctions have no inflections whatever. ^o2a^° 

Inteejections. 
Interjections have no inflections whatever. ^^^" 



PART m. 



DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 



DerivBitioii 
and oompo- 
gitioQ. 

Origin of 
language. 



" Language, being the invention of ignorant 
and barbarous men, was at first necessarily 
confined to the names of things and actions of 
common occurrence and daily use. And as 
nouns and verbs are necessary in all communi- 
cations, they were invented first ; the noun 
being the name of a thing at rest, as a tree, 
which is always a tree ; and verbs the names of 
things in motion ; as, he sleeps, — ^but he does 
not by nature always sleep. And as the earliest 
language was invented for the purpose of com- 
munication, so its later refinements such as 
adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, 
etc., were invented for the sake of dispatch or 
speedy communication, nouns and verbs alone 
being insufficient for that purpose. Instead, 
however, of inventing new sounds or names for 
these particles, that is, conjunctions, etc., they 
made use of verbs and nouns with or without 
modifications to express them by. Consequently 
all adjectives, prepositions, conjunctions, etc., 
are either derivatives or compounds of nouns 
or verbs, though the origin of most of them is 
not apparent at first sight, and of some of them 
completely untraceable." — Hoene Tooke. 
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Derivation (derwo = to draw off, Lat.) is the Derivation. 
addition of a letter or letters, bat not of a whole 
word, to a root, thereby forming another word ; 
as tumble, stumble; patron, patronage; carry, 
carrier, carrying ; or it is an internal change in 
a word with or withont the addition of letters ; 
as, win, won; strong, strength. 

All the grammatical inflections are examples 
of d'eriyation. 

Composition (compono = to place together, Compoai- 
Lat.), is the joining together of two different 
words, and treating the combination as a single 
term both as regards accent and inflection ; as, 
fisherman; washerwoman; armchair; apple- 
tree; Thursday, 

Derivatives are formed either by an internal Derivativ«B. 
change, as won from win; men from mem, etc. : 
or by an affix; as, conquer, conqueror; fi^h, 
fishery; good, goodness. 

Compounds are formed by prefixing some Compounds, 
other word to the root, as the first word in a 
compound always qualifies the second; as 
riding-habit = habit for riding; apple-tree = 
tree for producing apples ; inJcstand = stand 
for ink. 

Note, — A prefix is a letter or letters placed in front of Prefix, 
a word, thereby forming another word with a difierence of 
meaning ; as, he-goat, stumble from tumble ; misshapen. 

An affix is a letter or letters added to the end of a word, aabt or 
thereby varying its meaning and forming another word ; stifBz. 
as, Ood-head, wisdom, oxen, happier, sing-er. 



Nouns are derived from verbs, adiectives, and Derivation 

' *f ' ofnounB. 

other nouns. 
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^l'^^^"^ From verbs,— 

of nouns. ' 

From verbs. (1.) By means of the following affixes, signify- 
ing agent : — 

•ar ; as, beggar fi:x)m heg ; liar from lie. 

-ark or art ; as, drunkard from drink ; hi^ag- 
gart from brag. This termination denotes 
augmentation as well as agency. 

-er ; as hunter from hunt ; writer from write. 

-ster ; as, punster from jpun ; gamester from 
gamie. This termination originally denoted 
female agents only, as is still seen in the word 
spinster from spin. It now denotes depreciation 
in most instances. 

'(yr ; as, sailor from sail ; grantor from grant. 

(2.) By means of the following affixes, de- 
noting abstract state or condition, or action : — 

-a^e ; as, marriage from marry ; tillage from 
till. 

•lock ; as, wedlock from wed. 

'ter ; as, laughter from laugh ; slaughter from 
slay. 

(3.) Or by the following affixes, denoting the 
accomplished act or passive state : — 

'd ; as, brand from burn ; flood from flAyw ; 
deed from do ; seed from sown. 

't; as, rent from rend ; joint from join ; weight 
from weigh. 

-ew; as, burden from 6ear; Heaven from 

These terminations, -cZ, -f, -e/^, are derived 
from the past participles in -ed or -en. 

-ment ; as, astonishment from astonish; judg- 
ment from judge. 
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-^th. sifirnifyiTisr abstract state ; as, death from Derivation 

' o •' o ' ' of noons. 

die; growth from grow; health from heal. From verbs. 

'th, signifying agent ; as, smith from smite, 

(4.) By the following terminations, denoting 
instrument : — • 

-eZ ; as, shovel from shove, 

-le; as, girdle from gird, 

-et ; as, hatchet from hack, 

(5.) By a change of the vowel of the verb ; 
as, boiid from hind ; smig from sing. 

(6.) By changing the accent from the 
last to the first syllable ; as, consort from consort; 
rebel from rehel, 

Nouns are derived from adjectives by adding From ad- 
-ness, signifying abstract state or quality, as 
darkness from dark; wickedness from wicked; 
whiteness from white ; goodness from good. 

'dom, also signifying abstract state ; as, 
freedom from free ; wisdom from wise. 

Nouns are derived from other nouns by From other 
means of the following affixes : — 

(1.) Denoting abstract state or condition. 

'dom ; as, kingdom from king ; dukedom from 
duke. 

-ery ; as, slavery from slave; foolery froxn 
fool ; outlanvry from outla/iv. 

'head ; as. Godhead from God. 

'hood ; as, manhood from man ; boyhood from 
boy. 

'Ship ; as, friendship from friend. 

(2.) By a change of the vowel, denoting 
diminution ; as, kid from goat; tip from top. 
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^JSSf" C^-) ^y °^® ^^ *^® following affixes, denoting 
Prom other diminution : — 

(-er + -eZ) ; as, cockerel, from cocA; =» a little 
cock ; pickerel from. pike -s a little pike. 

'Cn ; as, chicken from cocA; ; kitten from ca<. 
In tliese words both the vowel is changed and 
an affix added. 

-et; as, lancet from Icurice; floweret from 
flower. 

(-eZ + -e<) ; as, streamlet from stream ; brook- 
let from ftrooA; ; eyelet from eye. 

-Hn ; as, lambki/n, from Zarw& ; mannikin from 
maw. The names Perkin, Watkin, etc., are 
contractions of Feter-kin, Walter-kiny etc., and 
form a sort of patronymic diminutives. 

-te; as, lassie from lass; hoatie from &oaf. 
These diminutives in -ie, are Lowland Scotch 
words. 

'Ock ; as, bullock from JwZZ ; hillock from MZ. 

•ling ; as, duckling from duck; gosling from 
^oo«e ; lordling from ZorcZ. 

All the above methods of deriving nouns are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

There are also several affixes for forming 
derivative nouns which have been introduced 
from other languages. 
Latin and The foUowing are the Latin and French 
affixes. affixes. 

(1.) Denoting agent. 

'tor; as, auditor, creditor, orator, senator, 

-8or ; as, sponsor, oppressor, devisor, 

-trix (signifying female agent) ; as, executrix, 
administratrix. 
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-cer; as, auctioneer, charioteer (from French Derivation 

' ' ' ^ of noims, 

-ettr^'aire), lAtinand 

T • 7^7 'A French 

-ee; as, devisee, legatee, leasee, gramiee, affixes, 

(2.) Denoting abstract ideas : — 

-acy ; as, falUicy, curacy (from Lat. -acta and 
-atio). 

-a/nce; as, mtoleroAfice, resistance (from -antia), 

-ence ; b,8, penitence, reticence (from -entia), 

-ency ; aa,fltLency, clemency (from -entia), 

-ice; SL9f jitstice, service (from -itia). 

'ion; as, ambition, tension (from -^o). 

-or; SiS,fa/vor, honor (from -or). 

-our; favour, honour (from Lat. -or, through 
the French ^eur; hence the insertion ofu), 

-ty ; as, dignity, brevity (from Lat. -tas). 

-tude; ^&, fortitude, gratitude (from -tudo). 

-ure; as, tincture, nature (from -ura), 

(3.) Denoting smaUness, and forming dimi- 
nntives: — 

-cule; B8,reticule, ammalcule (from Lat. ^culus, 
'Cula, culum). 

-cle ; as, article, particle (from Lat. -cuius, 
-cula, culum), 

-et ; as, trumpet, lancet (from Fr. etie), 

(4.) Denoting instrument. 

-ment ; a/rmament, pigment ( from Lat. menium) . 

The following are Italian afl&xes : — 

(1.) -aster; B,s, poetaster, pilaster (from Italian Italian 
-astro), denoting smaUness, and forming diminu- 
tives. 

(2.) -0071; as, baUoon, buffoon (from Italian 
-one), denoting largeness, and forming augmen- 
tatiyes. 
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oTqcum^'^ The following are afl&xes of Greek origin : — 
Greek (1.) Denoting agent. 

-ete ; as, atKlete, prophet (from Greek -etes^. 

-ician ; as, physician, optician (from Greek 
-ikos), 

-ist; as, sophist, mesmerist (from -istes). 

'ite (forming patronymics) ; as, Moa^ite, 
Israelite, Jacobite (from Greek -ites). 

(2.) Denoting abstract ideas. 

-e ; as, epitome, apostrophe (from -e) . 

-y; as, anatomy, lithotomy (from -m). 

•ism; as, atheism, rheumatism (from -ismos, 
-isme). 

•sis; as, analysis, hypothesis (from -sis). 

(3.) Denoting the act or effect of the verb. 

-ma ; as, diorama, pa/nor a/ma (from -ma). 

(4.) Denoting smallness, and forming dimi- 
nutives. 

-isk; as, asterisk, basilisk (from -iskos, -iske). 
Patrony- Patronymics (from pater « a father, and orwma 

»= a name, Greek). 

A patronymic is a name derived from a 
father or other ancestor, and applied to a son 
or a descendant; as, Fitz-Walter — the son of 
Walter ; John-son — the son of John ; Mac- 
Donald — the son of Donald. These words, 
however, are all compounds, not derivatives. 

The original termination for patronymics in 
English was -in^, meaning descendant ; EUsvng 
=» the son of Elisha; Athelvng — of the £Etmily 
of nobles {athel) ; as, Edgar Athdvng. 

Traces of this patronymic aflix survive in 
the diminutives duckling, gosling, etc. 



mica. 
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The word Wales is derived from the Anglo- Derivation 

p of noans, 

Saxon word wealhas = foreigners, a name given waies. 
to the inhabitants by Anglo-Saxons. 

It has been transferred from the people to 
the conntry. 

The wal- in Wales is the same as the wal- Wainut. 
in walnut, that is, foreign nnt, as walnuts 
were introduced into England from the Conti- 
nent. 

Hybridism (from hyhrida = mongrel, Lat.) Hybridism, 
is a grammatical term to denote the union of 
words, or of words and terminations, derived 
from two languages, in one word, thereby either 
forming a derivative or compound word; as, 
deism, where the root of the word is the Latin Deism, etc. 
deus, and the termination of Greek origin. 

Witticism, where the body of the word is 
Saxon, and the termination Greek. 

Brovmist a Saxon word with Greek termina- 
tion. 

Chartist is a Latin root with Greek ter- 
mination. 

As the vocabulary of the English language is 
extremely composite, having incorporated words 
and grammatical forms from several other 
languages, there are a good many hybrid forms 
in it. As long as any force is obtained by such 
a cross of languages, and the practice is not. 
carried too far, there can be no harm in hy- 
bridism. But to prefer to place a Latin or 
Grreek affix to an English word, when there is 
a corresponding affix of Anglo-Saxon origin, is 
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i^rivation not to infase new strength into the language, 
Hybridiam. hnt to destroy its simplicity and beauty in a^ 
great measnre. Snch formations, therefore, 
Demi-god, ought not to be imitated as, hi-weehly, un- 
fortunate, demugod, witticism^ hero-worship, 

of ^*"^^ Adjectives are derived from nouns, verbs, 

adjectives, and Other adjectives. 

From I. From nouns by the foUowincr afl&xes : — 

notms, , • ° 

(1.) -en (signifying made of); as, wooden 
&om wood ; flaxen from flax ; silken from sUk, 

(2.) -em (signifying heUmgmg to) ; as, ncyrth&m 
from runih ; western from west, 

(3.) -ykZ (signifying a6(MA7idwi^ m) ; as, fruit- 
ful from, fruit ; woeful from. woe. 

(4.) -ly (denoting resemblcmce) ; as, godly from 
God ; manly from man. These are only con- 
tractions of the compound adjectives, Ood-like, 
man-like^ etc. 

(5.) -less (denoting wcmt of) ; as, thoughtless 
from thought ; childless from child. These are 
compounds, and not simple derivatives. 

(6.) -ish (denoting somewhat like) ; as, hoyish 
from hoy ; girlish from girl. 

(7.) -some (meaning fitness) ; as, frolicsofme 
fix)m frolic ; htbxom = houghsome from hough. 

(8.) -y ; as, bloody from hlood ; crafty from 
craft ; dirty from dirt. 
From verbs, II. Adjectives are formed from verbs by the 

(1.) affix -oMe ; as, laughable from, laugh ; 
drvnkahle from drink. This affix is common to 
nearly aU the European languages, and is as 
much of Grothic as Latin origin. 
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(2.) -some ; as, tiresome from tire ; wmaome i^rivation 
from win. adjectives. 

III. Adiectives are derived from other adiec- ^^. 

'' ^ ** adjectives. 

tives by the following affixes : — 

(1.) -ish (denoting somewhat like, and form- 
ing diminutives) ; as, whitish from white ; larg^ 
ish from large, 

(2.) -some (meaning fulness) ; as, gladsome 
from glad ; wearisome from weary. 

(3.) -fold (meaning repetition) ; as, twofold 
from, two ; ma/nifold from man/y. 

(4.) The ordinal adjectives, except jfirst, se- 
cond, and third, are derived from, the corres- 
ponding numeral adjectives hj adding -th; as, 
fourth from four ; tenth from ten ; fifth from 
five. 

First is a superlative form derived from fore. Exceptions, 

Second is a Latin word derived from secundus 
» that which follows. The original English 
word for second was other. 

Third is derived from three by transposing 
the r and substituting i for the ee. 

(5.) The -ty in twenty, thirty, etc., signifies 
ten times ; as, twenhj—ten. times two. 

(6.) The -teen in sixteen, etc., signifies the 
addition often; as, sixteen^^rx. + ten. 

All the above methods of forming adjectives 
arj of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

The following are the Latin adjectival termi- Latin 
nations current in English : — 

I. Denoting belonging to : — 

-cm ; as, HomaUy Frussiam, (from Lat. -oAms). 
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Derivation .^^ . a,s, capital^ cdestiol (from Lat. -alls). 
Adjectives. .ant; as, constant, stagnant (from -anjf, 

lAtin , • N 

affixes. -antis), 

-ar; as, particular, titular (from -aris), 
-ary ; as, necessary, elementary (from -aritts), 
-ent; as, penitent, regent (from ens, entis), 
'id ; as, placid, turhid (from -idus). 
-He; as, juvenile, futile (from -i7is). 
"ine ; as, intestine, leonine (from -inus). 
-ory; as, cursory, illusory (from -orius), 

II. Denoting /mZZ of, or adapted to : — 

-able; as, amiable, capable (from Lat. -abilis^. 
-ate; &&, fortunate, sedate (from -atus), 
-ihle ; as, legible, sensible (from -ibilis), 
-ive; as, plaintive, sedative (from -tvvus), 
•ovs, -ose ; as, copious, verbose (from -osus), 
-otcs; as, igneous, bibidous (from -us^. 

III. Denoting causing. 

-fie; as, terrific, soporific (from flcus). 

Greek The following are the Greek adjectival ter- 

minations current in English : — 

(1.) Denoting belonging to. 

-ac ; as, demoniac, Tnaniac (from Gk. -akos). 

-ic ; as, cubic, angelic (from Gk. -ikos). 

The adjectival termination -esque is of French 
origin; as, picturesque, arabesque. 

Derivation Yerbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, 

ol verbs. i j i i 

and other verbs. 

From I. From nouns : — 

(1.) By changing the sharp consonant of the 
noun into the corresponding flat one ; as, clothe 
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from cloth ; breathe from breath ; use from twe. ^f!^^^^ 
It is difficult to say whether these verbs are^^^"* 

J noons. 

formed from the noun, or vice versd, 

(2.) By the affix -en; as, strengthen from 
strength ; lengthen from l&iigth, 

(3.) By a change of the vowel ; as, gild from 
gold ; tip from top, 

(4.) By the affix -U; as, sparkle from spark; 
crumble from crumb. 

(5. ) By the prefix fee- ; as, beguile from guile ; 
besiege from siege. 

n. From adjectives : — 

(1.) By the affix -en; as, darken from dark ; Swtivea. 
whiten from white. 

(2.) By the prefix fee-; as, feenwrn-fe from 
nvmb ; bedim from c2im. 

m. From other verbs : — 

(1.) By a change of the radical vowel ; as, From 

J, . 7 .c_ 7' verbs. 

raise from nse ; Lay from he. 

All such derived verbs are transitive in mean- 
ing, and of the weak conjugation. 

(2.) By the prefix a-; as, awake from wake; 
arise from rise. 

(3.) By the affix -Ze, conveying the notion of 
diminution \ as, prattle from prate ; wrestle from 
wrest, 

(4.) By the affix -er, conveying a frequenta- 
tive notion; as, pester from pest; batter from 
beat. 

(5.) By the prefix fee-; as, bemoam, from 
moan ; become from come. 

(6.) By prefixing s or c; as, stumble from 

6 
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^^^<"* tumble ; spatter from paMer ; crumple from nMn- 

pie ; cra/m from ram. 
Latin The following are affixes for verbs deriyed 

from the Latin. 

-fy (signifying to coMse) ; as, terrify, frrictify. 
'Ote (signifying to make) ; as, cultwate, aJden- 
ate, 

'ite (signifying to make) ; as, expedite, 
B^drop- English verbs are also formed from their cor- 

ptngthe 

inflection, responding Latin verbs by dropping the gram- 
matical terminations of the infinitive mood ; as, 
arm from armare ; preside from presidere ; dis- 
cern from discemere; rescind from rescindere; 
serrefrom servire; convene frt)m convenire. 

Greek ai&x. The following is the Greek verbal affix used 
in English : -ize from Greek -izein ; as, criticize, 
philosophize, ostracise. 

Derivation Adverbs are derived from nonns, pronoxms, 

ofadrerbB. , ,. ,. ' ^ . ' 

and adjectives. 
^^^ L From nonns. 

nomu. 

(1.) By adding -ly ; as, nightly from mght ; 
daily from day. 

(2.) By adding -ward or -wards ; as, north- 
ward from north ; earthwards from ea/rth, 

(3.) By using the genitive case of the nonns 
without the (') ; as, needs from n^eed ; Mondays 
( =of a Monday) from Monday, 

(4.) By prefixing a; as, aboard from board; 
ashore from sh(yre. 



rrom 
prononns. 



II. From pronouns ; as, here from the dative 
feminine singular of the Anglo-Saxon pronoun 
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he, heOy hit ; there from the dative feminine sin- J^^b? 
eular of thcet^ An^lo-Saxon. '^^ 

Note. — Whilom and seldom are also datives like here 
and there. Heiiee and whence are derived from he and 
wlio. 

Where from the same case of Anglo-Saxon 
who; when &om the accusative masculine sin- 
gular of the same pronoun. 

Tha/n and then from the same case of the 
Anglo-Saxon thoet. 

Why from the ablative or instrumental case 
of who. How, thus, and so are also formed 
from ablatives. 

m. From adjectives : — 

(1.) By adding -ly ; as happily from happy ; Prom 
darkly from darlc. 

(2.) By adding -wise; as, crosswise from 
cross. 

(3.) By adding -way; as, straightway from 

(4.) By adding -ways; as, always from aZZ. 

(5.) By affixing -ce to the numeral adjec- 
tives ; as, once from one ; twice from two. 

Once, twice, and ^^n'ce are genitives of one, 
two, three. 

Prepositions are derived from nouns and Derivation 

verbs. prepoBition. 

From nouns atid verbs : — 

From, from the Anglo-Saxon /rums: a beginning. 
Oft ,, ,, o/ara=: posterity. 

For, „ „ /ainna= cause. 

G 2 
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Derivation 
of pre- 
positions. 



Derivation 
of conjunc- 
tions. 



Composi- 
tion of 
nouns. 



Save is tlie imperative of the verb to sa/oe. 
Down is the past participle of dujiam>'^to dip. 
With from the imperative of withan = to join. 
Through from dawro^a door. 
For further particulars see Home Tooke's 
" Diversions of Parley." 

The following prepositions are of Latin 
origin : — 

During, from dv/roms, present participle of 
duro^ to last. 

Goncemmg, from con = together, and cemens^ 
perceiving. 

Respecting, from the verb respect, derived 
from the Latin re^icio— to look back. 

Conjunctions are derived from verbs. 
If is the imperatiye of gifan »to give. 



An 

Unless 

Eke 

Yet 

Still 

Else „ 

Though „ 

Bat 

But 
And 



»» 



»» 



»> 



»f 



>) 



ft 



»» 



»« 



anan^io grant 
onlesan =:io disxnisB. 
eacan» to add. 
getan ^io get. 
steUan ^io put. 
alesan— to dismiss. 
thafian =» to allow. 
botan=^ to boot. 
heon-utan^ to be oat. 
anan-ad'^ to make a pile. 

HOBNE TOOKE. 



Compound nouns are formed from two 
nouns, a verb and a noun, an adjective and 
a noun, an adverb and verb, and an adverb 
and noun. 

Nouns compounded' of two nouns : pea/r-tree, 
court-yard, arm-chair, copy-hooh. Of a verb 
and a noun: lode-star, chap-ma/n, turn-stile, 
sealing-wax. Of an adjective and noun : black- 
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hird. soothsayer, hliie-helL Of an adverb and Composi- 

, 'tioaof 

verb : wel-come, mis-fit. Of an adverb and nomiB. 
noun : after-thought. 

Adjectives are componnded of nonns and ^Sf^' 
adjectives, adjectives and verbs, adverbs and a^ectivea. 
adjectives, and adverbs and verbs. 

Of nonns and adjectives ; as, cheer-ful, aim- 
less. 

Of adjectives and verbs ; as, pale-faced, tights 
laced. 

Of adverbs and adjectives ; as, un-happy^ 
up-right. 

Of adverbs and verbs ; as, mis-shapen, out- 
spoken. 

Verbs are componnded of prepositions and Composi- 
verbs, adverbs and verbs, nouns and verbs. verbs. 

Of prepositions and verbs; as, up-hold, 
under-stcmd, o^d-run. 

Of adverbs and verbs ; as, mistake, unfold. 

Of nonns and verbs ; as, backbite, hamsl/nmg. 

Sncb words as the following are fanlty, as Hybridism 
they are hybrids : — ^SSte. 

Demi-god, componnded of a Latin and Saxon 
word ; hero-worship, of a Gh^eek and Saxon 
word. 

Anomalous Derivatives. 

Songsi/ress has two feminine affixes, the Anomalous 
-5^er and -ess. Besides it is a hybrid formation, gonggtress 
the -ess being of Latin origin, and the rest of 
the word of Saxon. 

Seamstress is in exactly the same predica- Seamstress. 
ment. 
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der^Sva Brethren has two changes to form the plnral^ 
Brethren, the change of the vowel o of brother, and the 

affix -en. 
Children. Ghildren has two plural affixes, the -er and 

-en, being derived from child, 
^**- Its has two signs of case, the -^ of the neater 

nominative and the -« of the possessive. 
^^' Am is peculiar, as the -m is no part of the 

verb, but the pronoun me affixed to the root. 
AnomaiouB In Wednesdo/u the a may be either the sicni 

compoonds. ^ .^ o 

of the possessive case, as Woden's day, or merely 
the connecting particle. So also in sportsman, 
huntsman, • 

In blackamoor and nightingale the a and in 
are merely connecting particles. 

The following is a list of the chief Latin and 
Greek prepositions that enter into the composi- 
tion of English words : — 
lAfcitt A, ab, signifying, from ; as, (wert, absolve. 

Ad, to ; as, admit, admire. The -d of ad is 
often assimilated to the letter next following ; 
as, attend, applaud, assume. 

Ante, before ; as, antecedent, a/nticipate. 

Oircum, around ; as, circumvent, circumference. 

Con, together ; as, consort, conjovn. The n of 
con is often assimilated to the letter next 
following ; as, collect, compel, commit, collusion. 

Contra, against ; as, controAjeTie, contradict. 

Be, down from ; as, deride, deter, detain. 

Dis or di, eLWBj from; as, dissolve, divert. 

E or ex, out of ; as, exclaim, expend, elude. 

Extra, beyond; as, extra>ordinary, extradi- 
tion. 
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In (prefixed to a verb), into ; as, vafuse^ in" ^^p***" • 

ject. ^<J* 

... proflxos. 

In (prefixed to an adjectiye), not ; as, imcon' 
stanty incompetent The n of in is often assimi- 
lated to the consonant next sncceeding; as, 
illegal, implicate, immoral, irrelevant. 

Inter, between ; as, interrupt, intercept, 

Intro, within ; as, introspect, introduce. 

Oh, against; as, object, obvious. The b of ob 
is often assimilated to the following consonant ; 
as, occur, offer, oppose. 

Per, through ; as, perfume, perspicuous. 

Free, before ; as, prevent, prepare. 

Pro, forth ; as, project, propose. 

Be, again ; as, return, reconsider, 

Betro, backwards ; as, retrogression, retro- 
spect. 

8e, apart ; as, separate, select. 

Sub, under ; as, subsoil, submerge. The 6 of 
sub is ofben assimilated to the following con- 
sonant : as, succour, support. 

Super, over ; as, superintend, supernatural. 

Trans, beyond ; as, transgress, transfer. 

A (an before a vowel), not; as, apathy, an- Greek 
archy. 

Amphi, both ; amphibious, amphitheatre. 

Ana, np ; as, anatomy, analysis. 

Anti, against ; as, antidote, antipathy, 

Apo, from ; as, apostrophe, apostasy. 

Arch, chief; as, archbishop, architect. 

Auto, self; as, autograph, autocrat. 

Cata, down ; as, cataract, cata^trophs. 

Dia^ through ; as, diameter, diaphanous. 
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Goznposi* 
tion. 
Oreek 
prefixes. 



Accent of 
Derivatires 



Bn, in ; as, encaustic, enclitic. The w of en is 
ofiben assimilated to the following consonant; 
as, elliptic, emporiv/m, emblem. 

Note, — The en in such words as encounter ^ enclosure^ 
embattle, etc., is of French origin. 

Epi, npon ; as, epitaph, epigram. 
He (ex before a vowel), ont of; as, eclipae, 
eclectic, exodus. 

Eu, well ; as, evpJicyny, eulogize, 
Hemi, half; as, hemisphere, hemistich, 
Hetero, diflferent; as, heterogeneous, hetero- 
doxy. 

Hyper, over ; as, hypercritical, hyperbolically. 
Hypo, nnder; as, hypothesis, hypocrite, 
Meta, change ; as, metaphysics, metaphor, 
Tara, beside of; 2&, parallel, paradox. 
Peri, ronnd ; as, perimeter, peripatetic. 
Syn, with; as, syntax, synonym. The n of 
syn is often assimilated to the following con- 
sonant ; as, sympathy, syllogism. 

Note, — ^All the above prefixes are prepositions, with the 
exception of arch, auto^ eu, hemi, and hetero ; of which 
arch, archi (arc^««» leader) is a noon; auto {autos= 
self) and hetero (hetero8=oiheT) are prononns; and eu 
and fiemi are adverbs. 

Derivatives are accented, not so mnch accord- 
ing to the accentuation of their roots, as ac- 
cording to the nnmber of syllables they are 
composed of; thns following thernle laid down 
above, that the accent in English words should 
be as near the beginning as may be ; as, tyrant, 
tyram/nous, tyra/nnical. Of course it very often 
happens that the accent falls on the same 
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syllable of tlie derivative as it did of the root, Compoei- 
snbject to the above role; as, /wA, fishery ; 
strengthen^ strengthened, 
CompoTinds can have bnt one primary accent, Accent of 

* r J y compounds. 

thongh composed of many words. The accent 
in compounds is placed according to the same 
rule as in derivatives; as, hldcJchird, nightingale^ 
fisherman, apple- tree. 

The following list of derivatives is chiefly 
taken from Trench's " Stndy of Words," Max- 
Miiller's " Lectnres on Comparative Grammar," 
and Home Tooke's " Diversions of Pnrley." 



Currants from 

Damask 

Damson 

Jalap 

Cordwainer 

Guinea 

Crayat 

Calico 

Ermine 

Sherry 

Port 

Bayonet 

Cambric 

Mnslin 

Spaniels 

Gipsies 



»» 



»» 



if 



It 



»i 



»» 



)i 



»» 



»» 



»i 



ti 



)* 



>i 



1* 



»i 



Corinth (Greece). 
Damascus (Syria). 

I) 

Xalapa (Mexico). 
Cordova (Spain). 
Guinea (Africa). 
Crabats or Croats (Austria). 
Calicut (Hindostan). 
Armenian (rat). 
Xeres (Spain). 
Oporto (Portugal). 
Bayonne (France). 
Cambrai (France). 
Moussul (on the Tigris). 
Spain. 
Egypt. 



List of 
deriyatives. 



The above words are derived from the conn- 
tries whence they first or chiefly came. 

Cnrfew (bell) from {eowore feu) = coyer the ^le, 

French. 
Cannon (instrument of war) ^anon=B, reed, Greek. 
Canon (rule of the Church) ,, 

Classical from Class I. 

Candidate „ candidu8=vrhite, Latin. 

Imbecile ,, in » on, and baculo «s a 

staff, Latin. 
Companion „ con and pamtsbreadyLatin. 
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Deriyative9. Sarcasm 
Trivial 



from 



If 



Hivals 


♦» 


Field 


»i 


Owl 


»i 


Hawk 


»» 


Dunce 


»> 


England 
America 




Lmnber 


»i 


Thraldom 


»i 


DisastroaB 


i» 


Paper 
Jovial 


»> 
»» 


Saturnine 


»> 


Mercurial 


»» 


Influence 


»» 


Journal 


u 


Panic 


1) 


AlHgator 


»» 


Fancy 
Mob 


)1 

)1 


Kickshaws 


1< 


Colonel 


»1 


Captain 
Sergeant 




Corporal 


11 


Enfirineer 
Pioneer 


*1 


Pagan 
Heathen 




Amethyst 
Musket 


n 



$arcazo^\o take off the 
flesh, Greek. 

trtvt<s« junction of three 
roads, Latin. 

rivus — a river, Latin. 

felled, opposed to wood- 
land. 

to yell. 

havock. 

Duns Scotus (a celebrated 
Schoolman). 

Angle-land. 

Americo Vespucci (the 
discoverer). 

Lombards, the first pawn- 
brokers. 

to drill ; slaves were drilled 
through the ear. 

dU » adverse, and asUr = 
a star, Greek. 

papyrus. 

Jove (star). 

Saturn (star). 

Mercury (star). 

the flowing down of the 
starry power (astro- 
logical). 

diurnal, from diesr^^, day. 

the god Pan. 

el lagarto « the lizard 
(Spanish). 

phantasy (Greek). 

mobile » fickle (vulgus) 
Lat. 

quelque choie (French). 

eolumna or colonia (Lat.). 

caput » the head. 

sergent (French) ierviens 
(Lat.) 

caporal (French), caputs 
Lat. ,or f^om corpus (Lat.) . 

ingeniums=geinii9 (Lat.). 

pionnier^ to dig with a 
mattock (French). 

paganus = a villager. 

heath. 

a s not,and methus = drunk. 

French, mosquet « a sparrow 
hawk ; mtMcatttf^ spot- 
ted, Lat. 
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GnU 
Gasdtte 



aoblin 
Trade 

Toamament 
Gossip 



frofm 



TiUain 

Infifintry 

Cavalry 
Gun 

Soldier 

Ensign 

General 

Marshal 

Caitiff 

Yiands 



Esqnire 

Chapter 

Damsel 

Palsy 

Sexton 

Copper 

Palace 
Court 
Minister 
Sir 

Harangue 
Ransom 
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»» 
»> 
»» 

If 



If 

I< 
»» 

H 

»> 
»> 
»» 
f) 

»f 



Table an4 stable „ 

Face 

Feature 

Stranger 



If 
ff 
ft 

ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 
i> 
»» 

If 
If 
If 
fi 

If 
ff 



Guile. 

^az«t£a» a small coin (It.), 

. the price of the first 

Venetian newspaper. 
kobalos a sprite (Greek). 
trado^ to deliver (Lat.). 
towm«r= to turn (French). 
god s good and sip » 

sponsor. 
silveatris » wild (Lat.) 

through the French aau- 

vage. 
a senrant at a vi22anfarm 

(Lat.). 
the Infanta of Spain's body- 
guard. 
c(j3)alluB^9k nag (Lat.). 
ingenium = an invention 

(Lat.). 
8olidu8=^9k shilling (Lat.). 
tn«i</ne= device (Lat.). 
gemu^A class (Lat.). 
marichal = farrier (French) . 
cattivo (It.) and captiviu^ 

a prisoner, (Lat.). 
viande (French), vivenda 

(Lat.). 
sto'^ to stand (Lat.). 
facio^ to make (Lat.). 
factura^^B, making (Lat.). 
^£ran(/6r(French) fCxtraneus 

(Lat.). 
6cuyer (French), scutarius 

(Lat.). 
capitulum » a little head 

(Lat.). 
dominicella == little lady 

(Lat.). 
paralysis (Greek). 
sacristaniis (Lat.). 
cuprium from as Cyprium 

(Lat.), , 
mons Palatinus (Lat.). 
colors ^inclosure (Lat.). 
minuses less (Lat.). 
seigneur (French) senior 

(Lat.). 
(h) ring = to address a ring. 
ran^m (French) redemptio 

(Lat.). 



Derivatives. 
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Derivatives. Noel (French for Christmas) natalis (Lat.). 

Parable from |7ara &o2^» comparison (Gk.). 

Count (to) „ eomputare (Lat.). 

(to) Repair (home) „ repatriare (Lat.). 

^to) Repair (mend) „ reparare (Lat.). 

Com (on the foot) „ comu^A horn (Lat.). 

See (diocess) „ sedesBsBe&i (Lat.). 

^(to) Sound (the sea) „ sttbundare (Lat.). 

Dish „ discos (Greek). 

Trump „ triumph. 

•Jewel „ ^'oe2— a little pleasure (Fr.). 

Note. — Language in the selection of names is guided 
by "wit," not by "judgment;** that is, it selects the 
distinction most Ukely to strike the fancy for a name ; as 
wlieat is derived from white ; whiteness being the quality 
that struck the fancy most. — Vide Max Mulles. 

Derivations of words chiefly found in Milton, 
taken from Major's edition of " Paradise Lost." 

Adamcmt, from a == not, and da/mao ~ snbdne, 
Gr. = unbreakable. 

Affront, from ad— to and frons = face, Lat. *= to 
meet face to face. 

Amaranthus, from a snot and mar amo^ to 
fade, Gr. =a flower of a pnrple colonr that keeps 
when gathered. 

Assessor, from Lat. = one who sits by the side 
. of another to give advice. 

" Whence to his son, 
The assessor of his throne, he thus began." — Milton. 

Astound, from etonner, Fr., attonare, Lat. = to 
strike with thnnder. 

* To understand fully the derivation of the words in 
the above list, Trench's " Study of Words,** Max Miiller*s 
"Lectures on Comparative Grammar," and Home Tooke*s 
** Diversions of Purley,*' must be consulted, from which 
the above veiy condensed list is taken. It is inserted in 
this compilation chiefly with a view to facilitate examina- 
tions in the above works. 
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Avaunt from avcmt, Fr., before, = go forward, Derivatives, 
begone. 

JBevy, from heva, Italian, a covey of partridges, 
=a company. 

Bull (of the Pope), from huUay Lat., a 
pendant seal, = the writing sealed by the Pope. 

Gatarrh, from Jeatarrheo, Gr,, to flow down— a 
cold in the head or throat. 

Conclave, from con together and clems, key, 
Lat. =:a room that may be locked np. Hence a 
secret assembly, as of the Cardinals at Bome. 

Cornice, from koronis, Gr., a crown. 

Ceiling, from delo, It., ccelum, Lat., the sky ; 
better spelt deling. 

Craze, from ecraser, Fr., to break or bruise. 

Demur, from demeurer, Fr., demoror, Lat., to 
reside, hence to hesitate. 

Disparage, from dispa/Ty Lat., unequal, = to 
treat with contempt. 

Enormous, from Cj out of, and norma, rule, 
Lat. = irregular, excessive. 

Expatiate, from exspatiari, to walk about, Lat. 
=to enlarge upon. 

Fan, from vanntis, a winnowing machine, Lat. 

Goblet, from hupellon, a cup, Gr. 

Hermit, from eremita, Lat., eremos, Gr., a 
wilderness. 

Lair, from loAfer, Sax., a bed (of wild beasts), 
from to lie. 

Main, from magne, Fr,, magnus, great, Lat. = 
great, huge. 

Orgies, from orgia (orge, rage), frantic rites 
of Bacchus, Gr. 
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Denyatiyefl. Palpable, from pal/pa/re, to touch softly, Lat. = 
tMt which may be felt. 

Pamper, from pamprer, to be overgrown with 
leaves, Fr., from pampinus, a vine-leaf, Lat. 

Pandemonium, from pan all, and daimxmion, a 
spirit, Gr.= rendezvous of aJl the devils. 

Pa/ragcm, irojnpa/ra, beside, and agon, a con- 
test, Gr.= match. 

Pontiff', from ponMfex, a bridge-maker, Lat. ; 
hence a priest, because the earliest Koman 
priests had charge of the pile bridges over the 
Tiber. 

Punctual, from pundum^ a point or moment, 
Lat. —to the minnte. 

Puny, from puis and ne, later bom, Fr.= 
yonng, small. 

Purlieu, from pur, free, and lieu, place, Fr. = 
a place separated and freed from the laws of a 
forest ; hence neighbourhood. 

Behidant, from rductari, to straggle against, 
Lat. 

Sovereign, from sovramx). It., supemus, above, 
Lat. ; better spelt sovra/n. 

Squadron, from escadron, Fr., quadratus, 
square, Lat. 

Succinct, from succindus, tucked up (for free- 
dom of motion), Lat. ; hence swift, short. 

Trumpery, from tromperie, deceit, Fr.= showy 
worthlessness. 

Van, from ava/nt, before, Fr.= first line (of an 
army). 

TFeZ^er, from volutare, to roll, Lat.^toaZZow, be 
bathed. 
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Cousin, from consatiguinenSf of the same blood, DenvativeB. 
Lat. 

Oerman (in consin-german), from germamis, 
kindred, Lat. 



PAET IV. 

ANALYSIS. 

A sentence, j^ S&ntence is a complete thought expressed 
in words arranged according to the rules of 
Grammar. 

In grammatical analysis, sentences are called 
Propositions. 

PropoBi- Every Proposition is either an affirmative or 

negative assertion; as, The sun shines; The 
house is not inhabited; Virtue is happiness; 
The compact is broken. 

" Weak is the will of man, his jadgment blind ; 
Bemembrance persecates, and hope betrays." 

WOSDSWOBTH. 

'* Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety." — Antony and Cleopatra, 

Every proposition consists at least of two 
terms, the Subject and Predicate, and a connect- 
ing element called the Copula. 

Term. Terms (terminus '^& limit, Lat.) are so called 

because they serve to define or limit the pro- 
position ; as, sun and shines, virtue and hajtpi- 
ness, in the above propositions. 

Subject. The Subject (suhjectus^ljiag under, Lat.) is 

the person or thing of which we assert or deny 
something; as, sun, house, virtue, comjpact, in 
the above propositions. 
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The Predicate (proBdicatus ^^proclaimedy Lat.) Anaiysig. 
is what we assert or deny of the subject. Predicate. 

The predicate shows either what the subject 
does, what is done to it, or what it is; as, 
shines, broken, happiness, in the above proposi- 
tions. 

The Gopula (copula = a, bond, Lat.) serves to Oopuia. 
connect the subject and predicate together ; as, 
is, in Virtue is happiness, The compact is 
broken. 

In the proposition The son shines, the copula 
is not expressed by a separate word, as it is in 
the equivalent sentence, The sun is shining. 
In the sentence The sun shines, the copula 
and predicate are both expressed by the same 
word, shines ; the copula being the grammatical 
inflection s. 

The copula is expressed by a separate word 
in those propositions only where the auxiliary 
verb to heia used ; as. The sun is shining ; or in 
interrogatory and negative sentences where the 
auxiliary verb do is used; as. Does the sun 
.shine ? The sun does not shine. 

The simplest form of a proposition is that in Simple pro- 
which only subject and predicate are expressed, 
the copala being contained in the grammatical 
inflection of the verb (if any) : as, men walk ; 
birds fly ; or where the subject, predicate, and 
copula, are expressed without any qualifying 
words ; as, life is sweet ; death is inevitable. 

** The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared." 

COLBBIDOS. 

** Cities Trere built, societies were made." — Pope. 

H 
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Modifying 
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For predi- 
cate only. 



For both 
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predicate. 



Modifying 
words. 



Most propositions, however, are made up of 
more words than the simple subject, predicate, 
and copula. All such words are called the 
modifying words of the proposition ; as, in the 
proposition. Some men walk quickly, some and 
quickhj are the modifying words to the propo- 
sition men walk ', that is, they serve to modify 
and qualify its general meaning. 

Nouns and pronouns are the only classes of 
words that can by themselves form the subjects 
of a proposition ; as, men walk ; he is dead. 

** But BometimeB -virtue starves whUe yice is fed." 

Pope. 

Adjectives, participles, and nouns are the 
only classes of words that by themselves form 
the predicates of a proposition -, as, the sun is 
shining ; life is sweet ; this is gold. 

" My name is Nerval." 

Intransitive verbs (other than the verb sub- 
stantive to he, and the other auxiliary verbs) are 
the only classes of words that can by them- 
selves form both predicate and copula ; as, the 

sun shines, 

None of the other parts of speech can be used 
by themselves, to form either predicate, sub- 
ject, or copula, but only as modifying words of 
the subject or predicate. 

Note. — ^When the verb substantive means to exist, it 
can form the predicate of a preposition by itself; as, 
whatever U, is right. 

*♦ Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne'er wa$, nor w, nor e*er shall be." 

Pope. 
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Also when Aai;6» possess, and ob « perform -^"^y^- 
or suffice, they can form predicates ; as, He has 
done a horrible deed ; Any instroment will do. 

" I have another weapon in this chamber." — Othello. 

The object of a transitive verb is called the Ohject. 
sapplement of the predicate. As it is always 
expressed by the same parts of speech as the 
subject, nonns and prononns, it introduces no 
new element into the proposition, as a transi- 
tive verb would be incomplete without its ob- 
ject ; as, Achilles slew Hector. 

A phrase, consisting of two or more words, Expansion 

, of a ppo- 

may be used instead of a noun, both as subject poeiuon. 
and object; as, "To be, or not to be; that's inf. mood as 
the question " — ^that is, life or death ; where a 
phrase in the infinitive mood is substituted for 
the noun as subject of the sentence. 

The infinitive mood of a verb can be substitu* 
ted for a noun either as subject or object only 
when the noun denotes some action or state of 
being ; as to exist ^]i£q ; to t(;aZiS;» walking. 

" To err is human ; to forgive diyine." 

Here to err = error, and to forgive =« forgive- 
ness. 

In the proposition. Men love to he prcdsedy A« object, 
instead of Men love praise^ a verb in the infini- 
tive mood is substituted for the noun as object 
of the transitive verb love. 

A participial phrase may be substituted for ^J^^jJ 
the noun as subject of a sentence ; as, Bevng subject. 
diiscuj^omted is unpleasant, instead of Disa^omt- 

h2 
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Analysis, ment is Tinpleasaiit ; or as the object of a tran 
sitive verb ; as, I hate being disappointed, for I 
hate disa/ppomtment. 

The verb which forms the predicate of a 
sentence can always be expanded into a copnla 
and participle, or copula and adjective ; as, the 
sun is shining^ instead of the sun shines ; or, fire 
is hot, instead of fire burns. 

The adjective which forms the predicate of a 
sentence, can be expanded into an adjectival 
phrase ; as, He is full of years, for He is old. 

Both adjectives and adverbs, when used as 
modifying words, may be expanded into phrases 
of corresponding meaning ; as, He is a man of 
great piety, for He is a pums man ; He did it in 
great haste, for He did it hastily, 

^^J^^ Dependent sentences may be substituted for 
the noun, adjective, or adverb, in any of the 

As subject, above cases ; as, That we should be disappointed 
is unpleasant ; where a dependent sentence, that 
we should be disappointed, is substituted for 
the noun disappointment, as subject of the sen- 
tence. 

In Men like that they should be praised, for, 
Men like praise, a subordinate sentence is used 
for a noun as object of the transitive verb like. 

A relative clause may be used in the place of 
an adjective as a modifying word to the sub- 
ject ; as, A man who is virtuous is happy, for, 
A virtuous man is happy. 

A dependent sentence may be employed in- 
stead of an adverb or adverbial phrase ; as. He 
spoke as if he were in great haste, for, He spoke 
in great haste, or hastily. 



As object 



As modify' 
ing words. 
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The following passage from Thomson's " Cas- -^^ly^. 
de of Indolence " will serve as an example of grammati- 

.. 1 i . calanalyBifl. 

gramniatical analysis:— 

" The gentle knight, who saw their meful case, 
Let fall adown his silver heard some tears. 

Canto LXIX, 

(1.) The gentle — qualifying words to subject. 

(2.) knight — subject of the main sentence. 

(3.) who saw their rueful ca««— dependent relative 
clause, used as further qualifying words to knight. 

(4.) let fall — ^predicate of main sentence. 

(5.) odQwn his silver beard — prepositional phrase 
qualifying the predicate let fall, 

(6.) some — qualifying word of tears. 

(7.) tears — object of the predicate. 

The dependent relative clause may also be 
analysed separately in the same manner ; as : — 

(a.) who — subject of the dependent sentence. 
(&.) saw — predicate of subject, 
(c.) t/i«ir ru«/u(— qualifying words of cojtf. 
(d.) ca^e — object of the predicate saw. 

The above lines considered etymologically ^fj™?^®?'^ 
only, would be treated as follows : — c2 parsing. 

The — definite article, gentle — ^adjective, positive de- 
gree, knight, — noun of masculine gender and singular 
number, who — relative pronoun and nominative case, 
masculine gender, saw — verb of perfect-absolute tense, 
and strong conjugation, their — possessive a4jective. 
rueful — adjective of positive degree, case — common 
noun, singular namber, and neuter gender, let — ^verb of 
doubtfol conjugation, fall — verb of strong conjugation 
and present tense, adown — ^preposition, his — ^possessive 
adjective, silver — adjective of positive degree, heard — a 
common noun of singular number and neuter gender. 
some — indefinite adjective, tears — conmion noun of 
plural number and neuter gender. 

If the above words are to be considered syn- Example of 
tactically, they would be treated thus : — JSaing. 
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AnalysiB. The — definite article, qualifying noun knight. 

Syntactical gentle — an adjectiye, qualifying noun knight. 
parsing. knight — a noun, nominative to verb let. 

who — relative pronoun, agreeing with its antecedent 
knight in number and gender, and nominative case to the 
verb saw. 

saw — ^third person singular, and agreeing with its 
nominative who in number and person. 

their — possessive adjective, qualifying noun case. 

n^/tt2-— adjective, qualifying noun case. 

case — noun in the objective case, after the transitive 
verb saw. 

let — ^verb in the third person singular, agreeing with its 
nominative knightj and of the past-absolute tense. 

fall — ^verb in the infinitive mood after the i>ther verb 
let. 

adown — preposition, governing objective case beard. 

his — possessive adjective, qualifying beard. 

silver — adjective, qualifying noun beard. 

beard — noun in the objective case after the preposition 
adown. 

some —indefinite adjective qualifying tears. 

tears — noun in the objective case after transitive verb 
let fall. 



PAKT V. 

THE BULES OF SYNTAX. 

Article. 

(1.) The Indefinite Article is used only be- Syntax. 
fore a nonn in the singular number ; as, a table, ^ ®* 
an army, a dozen, a host. 

*' For besides that he's a fool, he's a great quarreller." 

Twelfth Night, 

** A dancing shape, an image gay." — Wobdswosth. 

'* A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod ; 
An honest man's the noblest work of God." — Pope. 

Note. — A is used before a word beginning with a con- 
sonant ; as, a man, a boy, etc. An is used before a word 
beginning with a vowel or silent h; as, an apple, an hour; 
except before words beginning with u^ pronounced as yu ; 
as, a unit, a uniform, a university, a use, a Utopian 
idea, etc. 

(2.) The Definite Article is used before 
nouns of both numbers ; as, The fields, the hea- 
vens, the hours, the arm. 

*' Consult the genius of the place in all, 
That tells the waters or to rise or fall ; 
Or helps th' ambitious hill the heavens to scale. 
Or scoops in circling theatres the vale." — Pope. 

(3.) The article is omitted before abstract 
and other nouns used in a general sense ; as. 
Virtue is opposite to vice; Man is mortal ; Lead 
is heavier than iron ; Wheat is dearer than 
barley. 
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" Bat garlands wither — festal shows depart 
Like dreams themselves." — Wordsworth. 

** Man wants but little here below. "-^Oowpeb. 

** He who finds pleasure in vice and pain in virtue is a 
novice in both." — Chinese Proverb, 

"Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope. 

(4.) The Definite Article is not repeated 
when two nouns, referring to* the same person 
or thing, are connected by the copulative con- 
junction (md; as, Gladstone was the leader of 
the House of Commons and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I have seen the secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. Brown. 

** Grant that the powerfol still the weak control : 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole.*' — Pope. 



Noun. 



Noun. • 

(1.) Two or more nouns in the singular num- 
ber, used as the subjects of a sentence, and con- 
nected by the copulative conjunction ami, ex- 
pressed or understood, require a verb in the 
plural ; as. Age and infirmity are yoke-fellows. 
CsDsar, Pompey, and Crassus were triumvirs. 
Health, youth, beauty, are all gifts of nature. 

'* And faith and hope are in their prime 
In great Eliza's golden time." — Wordsworth. 

'* Strong love and proud ambition have no bounds." 

Dryden. 

** Honour and shame from no condition rise" — Pope. 

" Fortime and Antony part here." 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

*• The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact. " 

Midsummer Nighfs Dream, 
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Except when they convey the same idea, when ^^^*- 
they may take a verb in the singular ; as, — 
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Reproach and everlasting shame sits mocking on oar 
plames." — Shakespeabe. 

" Myself and what is mine to yon and yours 
Is now converted, — Merchant of Venice. 

'* Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due." — Milton. 

'* The ancient saying is no heresy : 
Hanging and wiving goes by destiny.*' 

Merchant of Venice. 

" My lord and master loves you." — Twelfth Night. 

" Renown and grace is dead." — Macbeth,^ 

" Time and the hour runs through the roughest day." 

Macbeth. 

*' Let it be noised, 
That through our intercession this revokement 
And pardon cornes," — Henry VIII. 

•* The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise." — Pope. 

(2.) Two or more nonns in the singular 
nnmber, used as subjects of a sentence and con- 
nected by the disjunctive conjunctions or or nor, 
require a verb in the singular ; as, Neither dan- 
ger nor death deters a fanatic. Either merit or 
influence is requisite. 

" Nor shout nor whistle strikes his ear." — Wordswoeth. 

*'But neither breath of mom ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet." 

Milton. 

(3.) A collective noun, as subject, requires a 
verb in the plural, if the idea of plurality is 
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§J^- prominent; as, The crew were all drowned; 
The people imagine a vain thing. 

** Our old race of deer-stealers are hardly extinct yet. " — 
White's Natural History of Selboume. 

" The people of Ireland have been uniformly plundered 
and oppressed. " —Junius. 

'* No other sheep were near, the lamb was all alone. '* 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

"She said: the pitying audience melt in tears." — Pope. 

A collective nonn also, if the idea of plurality- 
is prominent, may be used with a prononn or a 
possessive adjective of the plural number ; as, 

*^ Next these a youthful train their tows expressed." 

Pope.. 

'* A troop next came, who crowns and armour wore, 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore. '* — Pope. 

(4.) When two nouns come together, the one 
denoting possession, or origin in relation to the 
other, the former is put in the possessive case ; 
as, the Queen*8 sceptre ; Burke* s eloquence ; 
Macaulay* 8 hiBtory ; Virtue's rewBrd. 

" The merchants toil, the sogers indolence. 
The monk's humility, the heroes pride, 
All, all alike, find reason on their side."— Pope. 

** Then shall man's pride and dulness comprehend 
His action8\ passions^ being's, use and end. " — Pope. 

(5.) When two or more nouns in the possess- 
ive come together, the last only is inflected, 
when they are co-partners ; as, The tenant and 
l(mdlord*8 rights were both sacrificed ; The king 
and queen's marriage was approved of. 
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•• I have toward heaven breathed a secret tow S'^**^' 

To live in prayer and contemplation, Noun. 

Only attended by Nerissa here, 
Until her husband and my lord's return." 

Merchant of Venice. 

(6.) When two or more noims come together, 
both referring to the same person or thing, 
they are said to be in apposition, and are placed 
in the same case ; as, Julian, the apostate, was 
a Roman Emperor ; The despatch was written 
by Ca7\niiig, the Foreign Secretary. 

" Michael Cassio, 
Lieutenant to the warlike Moor, Othello, 
Is come on shore. " — Othello. 

" How dost thoa, Benedick, the married man.'' 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

** Shake oflf this drowsy sleep, death's counterfeit." 

Macbeth. 

** Among the hills 
He gazed upon that mighty orb of song. 
The divine Milton." — Wordsworth. 

** I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy. 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride." 

Wordsworth. 

But when two nonns in' the possessive case 
are in apposition, only one of them is in- 
flected ; as, This is Milton the poet's bust. 

** It is Othello's pleasure, our noble and valiant 
general," ^Othello. 

(7.) When a noun and pronoun come to- 
gether, both referring to the same person or 
thing, the noun is in apposition with the pro- 
noun, and in the same case ; as, It is I, your 
king; They punished him^ the cause of all 
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our troubles; Ye men of Israel, hear me, your 
ruler. 



n 



J, the guardian of this land, 

Speak not now of toilsome duty.** — ^Woedsworth. 

** The eye — it cannot choose, bnt see." — ^Wordswobth. 

" That all 
The sentence from thy head removed may light 
On me, sole cause to thee of all this woe. 
Me, me only, just object of his ire." — Milton. 

(8.) When a noun expresses size, distance, 
or duration of time, it is put in the objective 
case, independently of the government of the 
verb ; as. He stands six foot high, and weighs 
thirteen stone ; The train ran fifty miles without 
stopping ; Artisans work six days of the week ; 
We have been shooting all day. 

*' Fluttering his pennons yain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fathoms deep." — Milton. 

** Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee ; 
I saw thee every day ; and all the while 
Thy form was sleeping on a glassy sea." 

Wordsworth. 

^* His other parts besides. 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, . 
Lay floating many a rood." — Milton. 



Adjective. 

Adjective. (!•) Adjectives, and participles used as 
adjectives without any qualifying words, are 
placed before the noun to which they refer ; 
as, Milton was a great and good man ; God save 
our gracUms Queen. 

**Come, gentle Spring 1 ethereal mildness, come." 

Thomson. 
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•' From loveless youth to unrespeeted age." — Pope. Syntax. 

Adjective. 
*' "For fearless Tirtue onngeth boundless gain." 

Wordsworth. 
" Here waving groyes a chequered scene display." 

POPB. 

Except when they form the predicate of a 
sentence by themselves, where they come after 
the verb ; as, Milton was poor, blind, and aged, 
wlien he wrote " Paradise Eegained." 

** Waters on a starry night are beautiful and. fair" 

Wordsworth. 

** My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank" — Coleridge. 

" Thy hones are marrowless, thy hlood is cold." 

Macbeth, 

" The cock is crowing , the stream is flowing, 
Small clouds are sailing, hlue skj prevailing ." 

Wordsworth. 

Except, also, in some phrases of French ori- 
gin ; as. Princess Royal; heir-apjparent ; fee- 
svmple, 

(2.) Adjectives, used with qnalifying words, 
are placed after the nonn to which they refer ; 
as, A man forgetful of injuries, but grateful for 
benefits ; A king, truly and unaffectedly pious, 

*• Some of the serpent kind, 
Wondrous in length and corpulence, involved 
Their snaky folds and added wings." — Milton. 

" For sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 
Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place" 

Pope. 

(3.) The comparative degree should be used 
when only two objects or classes are compared. 
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^^^^ antecedents in gender, number, and person; as, 
pponoon. I am the author who wrote that poem ; Thon 

who knowest the inmost secrets of my heart ; 

It is I who said so ; It is they who are in feult. 

" Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 
Who am myself attacked with weariness." — Tempest. 

'* Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions." — Tempest. 

** To me the meanest flower that blows can giye 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

Wordsworth. 

" Is there a lord that knows a cheerfol noon, 
Without a fiddler, flatterer, or buffoon?" — Pope. 

A possessive adjective is sometimes the ante- 
cedent of the relative ; as, 

*< HU praise is lost who stays till all commend." 

Pope. 

(3.) If the antecedent of the relative is a 
collective noun, the relative may have a verb 
in the singular or plural number, according as 
the idea of unity or plurality predominates ; as, — 

**I am one of that sickly tribe who are commonly 
known as Valetudinarians."— Addison. 

(4.) If the antecedent is a clause, the relative 
is in the neuter gender and singular number ; 
as, Se sets sail, which is far from safe. 

(6.) The case of the relative is determined 
by its relation to its own sentence. If no noun 
or pronoun comes between the relative and the 
verb, the relative is in the nominative case ; as, 
I don't know who did it. If a noun or pronoun 
intervenes, the relative will be either in the 
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possessiye or objective case ; as, Landseer is the ^Jj^^ 
painter, whose pictures you admired so much ; pronoun. 
I don't know whom she is married to. 

** Behold the wretch who elngs his life away, 
Soon swallowed in Disease's sad ahyss ; 
While he whrnn Toil has hraced, or majily play, 
Has light as air each limh, each thought as clear as day.** 

Thomson. 

** Praised be the art whose subtle power could stay 
Yon cloud, and fixed it in that glorious shape ; 
Which stopped that band of trayellers on their way." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

(6.) The same roles apply to Interrogative ^terroga- 
prononns; as. Who told you so? Whom do 
you expect ? Whose hat is this ? 

*• Who is the happy warrior ? Who is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be? ** 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

" Whose image and superscription is this?'* 

English Bible. 



Verbs. 

(1. ) A Verb agrees with its subject in number Verbs, 
and person ; as, I ami tired ; Thou a/rt the man ; 
The box is empty ; The birds ha/ue flown ; We 
are brethren. 
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I am that merry wanderer of the night.'* 

Midsummer NighVs Dream. 



" The sun is bright; the^W» are gay.**— Wordsworth. 

'* And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 
As is the ribbed sea-sand" — Colbridoe. 

" Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are fresh 
and strong.*' — ^Wordsworth. 

I 
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s^tax. (2.) The ktier of two yerbs is placed in the 

infiniidve mood, wiiih or wifehoat the preposition 
to; as, I toisk to speak ; Tliey danre not do so. 

The following yerbs take an infinitiye mood ' 
after them without the preposition to: — . 

Make " ^^ 8»o*na 

Did make wolves howl." — Tempe$t, 

Let *' Sometimes let gorgeous tragedy 

In sceptred pall come sweeping by.'* — Milton. 

Must. « Yon must have patienoe, madam.'* — Macbeth. 

Dare. ** I dare do all that may become a man.'* — Ma>cheth, 

Hear. *< I heard the owl screamt and the crickets cry" 

Macbeth. 

Bid. " And Peter answered him and said, Lord, if it be thon, 

bid me come onto thee on the water." — Matt, ziv. 28. 

See. " I saw him heat the snrges under him, and ride upon 

tiieir backs." — Tempest. 

Feel. '' I feel the winds that from yon blow, a momentary 

bliss bestow.'^ — Gbat. 

Need. <* Bnt Jesns said unto them, They need not depart ; 

give ye them to eat." — Matt* ziv. 16. 

** Yon need not be afraid." — Comm^on Parlance. 

DuTBt. ** Oondading all were desperate sots and fools. 

Who durst depart from Aristotle's roles." — ^Pope. 

The infinitiye mood is also nsed after nonns 
and adjectiyes; as, He is able to work; All of 
ns haye power to do good. 

*' Ton purchase pain with all that joy can give, 
And die of nothing, bnt a rage to live." — Pope. 

** To do aught good never will be our task^ 
But ever to do ill our sole delight" — Milton. 

" Still pleased to teach, and yet not proud to know" 

Pope. 
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(3.) Transitive verbs take a nonn or pronoun Syntax, 
after them in the objective case; as, Patience 
breeds paUei\ce ' We met him yesterday. 

" Behold the child, by Nature's kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.'* — Pope. 

'* I know the man thai mnst hear me; 
To him my teUe I teaeh." — OoiiiBiDOB. 

(4.) Some transitive verbs, such as those of 
giving, lending, teaching, asking, etc., take two 
objects after them ; as. My father gave me per- 
mdssion ; Lend him jour book ; Chiron tanght 
Achillea music: Brown asked ua a question, 

" Give me another hone! " — Bichard III, 

" To give him annual tribute, do him homage.** 

Tempest, 

" Ton tanght me language ; and my profit on't 
Is, I know how to cnrse." — Tempest, 

** My surveyor is false ; the o'er great cardinal 
Hath showed him goldJ* — Henry VIII, 

** And oftentimes, to win ns to onr harm, 
The instmments of darkness tell us inahs," 

Macbeth. 

' ' Bring me no more reports ; let them fly alL" 

Macbeth, 

(5.) Intransitive verbs sometimes take an 
objective case after them of a nonn derived 
from the same root as themselves ; as, Let me 
die the death of the righteons ; I have dreamed 
a dream ; He lived a happy life, 

** Abeing breathistgHioughtMbreathJ* — ^Wobdswobih. 

" Ton breathe these dead news in as dead an ear." 

King John* 

I 2 
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STiitax. "Groves, whose rich trees wept odorous gtmis and 

'^ffl*^- 6aim."— Milton. 

" Thoa hast harped my fear aright " (quasi cognate 
ohject). — Macbeth, 

** From them I go 
This nnconth errand sole." — Milton. 

** He ceased ; for both seemed highly pleased, and Death 
Orinned horrible a ghastly smile.^* — Milton. 

This is sometimes called the " cognate accu- 
sative." 

(6.) Some transitive verbs whicli take two 
objects after them in the active voice, retain 
one of the objects in the passive ; as, 1 was 
taught rmmc by a German ; We were asked an 
awkward question yesterday. 

Some verbs are used both transitively and 
intransitively; as, — 

* * The dropsy drovm this fool ! " — Tempest, 

** Come, be a man I Droton thyself f drown cats and 
blind puppies. " — Othello, 

** I prophesied if a gallows were on land 
This fellow could not droton." — Tempest. 

" Most excellent accomplished lady, the heayens rain 
odours on you ! " — Twelfth Night, 

" For the rain it raineth every day." — Twelfth Night. 

" Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap." 

Gray. 

" Thence issued such a blast, and hollow roar, 
As threatened from the hinge to heave the door,*' 

* Dbtden. 

" Along the surface of the spacious plain, * 
Advance in order the redoubted bands, 
And there receive green chaplets from the hands 
Of a fair female train." — Wobdswobth. 
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** One laced the helm, another held the lance ; S^tax. 

A third the shining luckier did advwnce,''^ — ^Dbyden. ^®^^* 

iN'oTuis and pronouns are sometimes used as 
verbs; as, — 

'* Being now awake, I'll queen it no inch farther, 
Bat milk my ewes, and weep." — A Winter's Tale* 

"If thou thou'st him some thrice, it shall not he 
amiss." — Twelfth Night, 

** Destiny, 
That hath to instrument this lower world. 
And what is in *t." — Tempest. 

(7.) The verb substantive to he, the intransi- 
tive verbs, to look, to seem, to wpjpear, to become, 
to grow, and passive verbs of naming, take the 
same case after them as before them; as. 
Patience is a virtvs ; He looks a gentlema/n ; 
He seems a fool; Napoleon hecoume Emperor; 
You are growing quite a philosopher ; They are 
called democrats, 

" What seemed his head^ 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on." — I^ilton. 

" Virtue alone is happiness helow." — Pope. 

(< Calisto there stood manifest of shame, 
And, turned a hear, the northern star became," 

Dbyden. 

*'He looked a lion with a gloomy stare. 
And o*er his eyehrows hnng his matted hair," 

Dbtden. 

(8.) When pronouns of different persons 
form the subjecjt of the verbs, and are connected 
by and, the verb agrees in person with the first 
person in preference to the second, and with 
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ISSf* ^® second in preference to the third ; as, I and 
"he (wb) vjere there; You and he (you) were 
there. Bnt if they are connected by or or ruytf 
the yerb agrees with the latter ; as, Neither he 
nor I am right ; Neither you nor he is right. 

** On the moss-grown Wftll 
My BiDoient friend and I together took 
Our Beats." — Wobdbwobth. 

** Nor het nor you, were gnilty of the strife." 

Dbyben. 

(9.) K one yerb depends on another, a pro- 
per seqnence of tenses must be observed ; the 
present is followed by the present, the past by 
the past ; as, I thi/nJc he ivill sncceed ; I thought 
he wotdd not sncceed. 



Adverbs. 



Advebbs. 

(1.) Adyerbs are placed before the adjectives 
they qnalify, and either before or after verbs ; 
as, A v&ry eloquent orator; Gladstone apeaks 
well; "Ke WBB v&ry rrmch pleased, , 

(2.) The Interrogative and Belative adverbs, 
and the Negative adverb, never^ always precede 
the verb ; as, Where are yon ? I fonnd it 
where I expected ; I n&oer saw anything like it 
before. 

*' Why fnention other thoughts unmeet ?" 

Wobdbwobth. 

*( Mother, oh ! where is that radiant land ?'' 

Mbb. Hkkanb. 

** Now cross where I ehall cross; oome on." 

WOBDBWOBTB. 

** Britons never will be slayes."— Thomson. 
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" The night is long thftt never findi the day.'* Syntax. 

Macbeth. 

PRBPOSITIOKS. 

Prepo^tions take a notui or pTononn PrepoBi- 
after them in the objective case ; as, The wis- 
dom of Solomon is renowned; He leaned 
agamat a 1/ree; We walked up the hill. 

*< Wisdom comes vnih lack of food.** — Oolbbidob. 

" I trayelled among nnknown men. 

In lands heyond the sea,** — ^Wobdswobth. 

**From mead to mead with gentle roing to stray/' 

Thomson. 



CONJUKCnONS. 

Conjunctions expressing contingency and Conjnnc- 
fntnidty take a verb afber them in the subjunc- 
tive mood: all the others require the indicative; 
as, i)f I were a king, I would do so ; You will 
not be satisfied wnleas it hcuppen as you wish ; 
Becwuse the sides are equal, therefore the angles 
a/re equal ; The heir apparent is the person 
who, if he sttrvwe his ancestor, must certainly 
be his heir. 

" If music be the food of love, play on.'* 

Twelfth Night, 

*< And tell them, there thy fixdd foot shall grow, 
Till thon have audience.*' — Twelfth Night, 

" Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck. 
Till thou applaud the deed." — Macbeth, 

* ' Upon the comer of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound ; 
I'll oatoh it ere it come to ground." — Macbeth, 
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*« The flighty pnrpoBe never is o'ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it." — Macbeth. 

" This deed 1*11 do before this pnzpose cool" 

Macbeth. 

**What thottgh no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallowed dirge be muttered o*er thy tomh." 

Pops. 

** How vain are all these glories, all our pains, 
Unless good sense preserve what heauty gains 1 '* 

POPB. 

*' Oh stretch thy reign, fair Peace, from shore to shore. 
Till conquest cease, and slavery be no more.** 

Pope. 

The Subjunctive mood is sometimes used as 
an optative, and without conjunctions : — 

** Deny me this, 
And an eternal curse /aM on you.** — Macbeth. 

*< Infected be the air whereon they ride.** — Macbeth. 

" Accursdd be the tongue that tells me so ; 
And be these juggling fiends no more believed.** 

Macbeth. 

" Were I Jong, 
I should cut off the nobles from their lands.** 

Macbeth. 

<* What wouldst thou do, good my squire, that rid*st 
beside my rein, 
Wert thou Glencallan's Earl to-day, and I were 
Boluid Oheyne.'* — Ballad. 

Interjections. 

The noun or pronoun which follows the 
interjection 0, is called the nominative of 
address ; as, ye woods, wave your branches 
apace ; death ! where is thy victory ? 

**Oye loud waves 1 and ye forests high f 
And ye clouds that tea above me soar ! ** 

OOLEBIDGE. 
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" Father and Qod ! Oh i spare us yet awhile.'* Syntax. 

OoLBBiDOB. Jiteijec- 
tions. 

All other interjecjtions liave neither govern- 
ment nor agreement with any word in the sen- 
tence in which they stand, and they are placed 
indifferently in any part of the sentence. 

Absolute Phbases. 

(1.) If there is a nonn or pronoun, followed p£S2os* 
by a participle or adjective, with or without 
qualifying words, but totally unconnected with 
the grammatical construction of the sentence in 
which it stands, the clause is said to be in the 
Nominative Absolute ; as, Da/rTmess coming on, 
they ceased from pursuit ; He hemg dead, all 
my hopes were blasted. 

** Then let me Bink beneath prond Aioite's arms, 
And, I once dead, let hun possess her charms." 

Dbtden. 

" God from Mount Sinai) whose grey top 
Shall tremble, He descending^ will Himself, 
In thnnder, lightning, and loud tempest's sound. 
Ordain their laws." — Milton. 

"Nature weU knoton, no prodigies remain." — Pope. 

** Order is heaven's first law ; and, thi$ confessed, 
Some are and mnst be greater than the rest." — Pops. 

*' Snch pleasure she reserved, 
Adam relating, she sole auditress.*^ — Milton. 

" Those being all my study, 
The goyemment I cast npon my brother." — Tempest. 

" Here lay Dnncan, 
His silver sldn laoed with his golden blood." 

Macbeth. 

(2.) A verb in the imperative or infinitive 
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iSctote ^ood, or a participle followed by other words, 
phrases, but quite independent of the granunatioal stmc- 

tnre of the rest of the sentence, is called the 

Imperative, Infinitive, or Participle Absolute ; 

as, There were a good many present, aa/y fowr 
. himd/red ; Yon are very near the mark, judging 

roughly ; To sa/y nothing of vyritmg^ he can't 

even read. 

*' And, to conclude^ 
The victory fell on ub." — Macbeth, 

** He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look npon his like again.'* — HawiUU 

Compound Expbbssions. 

^^^SSSons; Such expressions as, The queen of England's 
navy, The professor of Greek's lectures, etc., 
are to be considered as compound terms, and 
therefore are inflected at the end only. 



PART VI. 

FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

A figure of speech is an intentioiLal deyiation Figures of 
from the laws of grammar. The fig^es of 
speech are divided into three classes : 

(1.) Figures of Etymology ; 

(2.) Figures of Syntax ; 

(3.) Figures of Rhetoria 

A Figure of Etymology is an intentional de- 
viation from the laws of the construction of 
words, 

A Figure of Syntax is an intentional de- 
viation from the laws of the construction of 
sentences. 

A Figure of Bheiorio is an intentional devia- 
tion from the ordinary application of words. 

FiGUBEs OF Etymology. 

AjpJwBTeds (a taking away, Gr-) is the omis- Figures of 
sion of s(»ne letter or letters at the hegin- ^^^^jg^^^^ 
wing of a word ; as, ^gcm for hegwn ; ^gamst for 
cLgavnst 

Apocope (a cutting off, Gr.) is the omission Apocope, 
of some letter or letters at the end of a word ; 
as, tho^ for though ; th* for the. 

IHoeresis (a taking apart, Gr.) is the sepa- XHsresis. 
ration of two vowels in a word, which would 
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©?^SoK7. o^^orwise be pronounced as a diphtliong. It is 
marked thus ( ** ) ' ^ (lerialy not ceriaZ, 

Prosthesis. Prosthesis (a placing to, Ghr.) is the prefixing 
of an additional syllable to a word ; as, adovm 
for dovm ; ydad for clad, 

SynsBresis. Synoeresis (a taking together, Gr.) is the 
taking of two syllables together, and prononn- 
cing them as one ; as, loved for loved, wppea/red 
for a^ewred. 

Syncope. Syncope (a cutting away, Gr.) is the omission 

of a consonant or vowel in a word. It is gene- 
rally marked with an apostrophe (*) ; as, liWst 
for lihest ; e^&n for even. 

Tmesis (a cutting, Gr.) is the separation of 
the parts of a compound word ; as, io w» ward 
for towa/rd us. 



TmesiB. 



FiGUBES OF Syntax. 



Figures of Anacohitlum (not following, Gr.) is a con- 
Anacoin- fasion of two different constructions in the 
°"' same sentence. 

** Ton are three men of sin, whom destiny 
(That hath to instrument this lower world, 
And what is in H) the neyer-snrfeited sea 
Hath caused to belch up you,^^ — Tempest, 

" Do that good mischief, which may make this Uhmd 
Thine own for eyer, and J, thy Caliban, 
For aye thy foot-licker." — Tempest, 

*' Bnt lend it [money] rather to thine enemy ; 
Who J if he break, thou mayst with better face 

Exact the penalties.'* — Merchant of Venice, 

« 

Ellipsis. : BUvpsis (an omission, Gr.) is the omission of 
some word or words which are necessary to 
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complete the craminatical stmctnre of a sen- "^^e^^^ of 

* o syntax. 

tence, but which are not necessary to convey BUipMs. 
the meaning ; as, 

" 'Tis not a lip or eye, we beauty call, SSve 

Bnt the joint foroe and fall resnlt of all." — Pope. 

** Once school divines this zealous isle o'erspread ; Of the 
Who knew most sentences was deepest read. "—Pope, antecedent. 

'* The poor, the rich, the yaliant,.and the sage, Of the noun. 

And boasting youUi, and narratiye old age." — Pope. 

" Gone to be married 1 gone to swear a peace ! Of the no- 

False blood to false blood joined ! gone to be friends ! minative 

Ktng John, -^^g^ ^^^y. 

V Both have sinned, but thou Of principal 

Against God only, I against God and thee." — Milton, verb. 

Bnallage (exchange, Gr.) is the nse of one Enaliage. 
part of speech for another. 

'* Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear." 

Milton. 

** So much of death her thoughts 
Had entertained, as dyed her cheeks with paU," 

Milton. 

Idiom (a peculiarity, Gr.) is a form of speech idiom. 
peculiar to any country, and not common to all 
languages. 

Idioms are those phrases which cannot 
be translated, word for word, into any other 
language. They must be rendered by some 
phrase of corresponding meaning, but not of 
similar words. For instance, the English 
idiomatic expression, Tou are right, cannot be 
rendered word for word into good French or 
Latin. In French it would become Vous y 
a/oez radson ; in Latin, Bectefacitis, or dicitis. 
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Fignresof 

Byntaz. 

Idiom. 



Greoism. 



The idiom of the English language, however, 
is sometimes violated by the introduction of 
some French, Latin, or Greek phrases and con- 
structions. These violations are called OaUi- 
dsmsy Latmisms, or Qredama^ according to their 
origin. 

Of all the classical English writers, Milton is 
the most conspicnons for the introduction of 
foreign idoms, chiefly Greek in his case, or 
Latin. 

The following are examples of this figure of 
speech : — 

" For not to haye been dipt in Lethe's lake 
Gould saye the son of Thetia from to die.^^ — Chauoeb. 

'H.eTe,from to die is word for word from the 
Greek ek tou thanem. The English idiom 
would express it from dying or death. 

*' Adam the goodliest man of men since bom 
His tonSf the fairest of her daughters EveJ'* 

Milton. 

These lines would literally imply that Adam 
was one of his own sons, and Eve one of 
her own daughters ; else how could he or she 
be the best of them. 

But in Greek the superlative is ofben used 
where we should use the comparative; thus, 
Thucydides calls the Peloponnesian war the 
most worthy of record of all the wars that had 
premmsly taJcen ^laee. Homer calls Achilles 
the most short-Uved of all others. And it was 
this idiom that Milton had in his mind when 
he wrote the above lines. 
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»« Nor did they not perodTe the eyU pKght ?Jg™ ^^ 

In whieh they were."-MiLTON. i^L^ 

The double negative being a Latin idiom. 

•* Or heafst tlum rather jpure ethereal stream^ 
Whose fountain who can tell ? " — Milton. 

This is an imitation of Ovid's 8eu Mainitme 
patefy 8011 Jome libenims cmdia? and Dido's 
QbUB quilms (mteferam in. her enumeration of 
^Tift fts'a acts of treachery to her. 

In idiomatic English the lines would be " Or 
dost thou choose rather to be called pure 
ethereal stream, the fountains of which no one 
can tell." 

[Ulysses] " Who far and wide 
A wanderer, after Hium overthrown^ 
Discovered various cities." — Oowpbb. 

Here after lUwm overthrown is a verbal trans- 
lation of ;po8t Uiwrri eversmn. After the overthrow 
of IWvim, would be the English idiom. 

The following lines contain an example of 
either a Latinism or a Gallicism; the English 
idiom would require the insertion of how^ as the 
verb to hnow is never followed by a simple 
infinitive without it : — 

*< Who wonld not sing for Lycidas ? He knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme." 

Milton. 

Inversion is a change from the usual order in inversion 
which words are placed in a sentence. It was 
much more common among the earlier poets 
than the later ones. 
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^g™ Of " The sick and weak the heaUng plant shaU aid, 
Inrersion. -^^^^ itomu a shelter, and /rom heat a shade." 

POPB. 

** And in thy fane, the dnsty spoils among ^ 
High on a bnmished roof, my banner ^all be hung. 

Dbyden. 

*' Long love to her has borne the fEdthfol knight, 
And well deserved, had fortune done him right.'* 

Dbydek. 

pieonafim. Pleonasm (an excess, Gr.) is the introdnctioii 
of snperflnons words in a sentence. 

" This was the most nnkindest cnt of i^l." 

Julius Casar. 
** For the rain it raineth every day." — Twelfth Night, 

*' From hence a passage broad. 
Smooth, easy, inoffensive, down to hell." — Milton. 

Tautology. Tautology (a saying of the same thing, Gr.) 
consists in the needless repetition of words of 
the same meaning in a sentence. 

" Excess of too much liberty produces tyranny." 

'* His omnipresence fills 
Land, sea, and air, and every kind that lives." 

Milton. 



Figures of Rhetoric. 

^«™ of Allegory (a saying of another thing, Gr.) is a 
AUegory. Continued succession of metaphors, describing 
the thoughts and actions of human beings, 
under the guise of an account of birds or 
beasts, or describing one set of thoughts and 
actions by an account of some different occupa- 
tion. All fables and parables are examples of 
allegory. 
Alliteration. AlMteratUm consists in joining together 
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several words with the same initial letter in a S|^o°' 

sentence. AUltarafcion. 

" By apt alliteration's artful aid.'* — Pope. 

'* When this the watchful wicked wizard saw." 

Thomson. 

Antithesis (a placing in opposition, Gr.) is Antithesis, 
the contrast of actions or qualities of the same 
or diflPerent objects by placing words expressive 
of them in juxtaposition. 

" But, oh ! what damned minutes tells he o'er, 
Who dotes f yet doubts ; suspects^ yet strongly loves,^* 

Othello, 

'* Have you not a moist eye ? a dry hand ? a yellow 
oheek? a tr/itte beard? a decreasing leg? an increasing 
belly ? * Is not your chin double f your wit single f " 

Henry IV, 

ApostropM (a turning away, Gr.) is the Apastrophe. 
breaking off from the regular course of the 
narrative to address some person or object ; as, 

** The world recedes ; it disappears I 
Heaven opens on my eyes I my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring. 
Lend, lend your wings 1 I mount ! I fly I 
O Grave ! where is thy victory f 

O Death ! where is thy sting f " — Popb. 

Archaism (orc^aio^— ancient, Gr.) consists in Archaism. 
the use of antiquated words and phrases ; as, By 
my troth. By our La'kin, In good sooth. 

Gaiachresis (a misappHcation, Gr.) is the CatachresiB. 
confusion of language either in the composition 
of words or in the use of metaphors ; as, 

The river has overjlown its banks ; 
that is, overflcywed^jUyimhQmg the past participle 

E 
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^^jo' of the verb to fly, not of the verb to flow. 

Catachreus. Catachresis in the composition of words is pro- 
perly a figure of etymology. 

As a figure of rhetoric, it consists in the 
confusion of metaphors. 

** This journal [The Momivg Posf] was, at the period 
in question, remarkable for the use of a figure called by 
the rhetoricians catachresis. The Bard of Atou may be 
quoted in justification of its adoption, when he writes of 
taking up arms against a «ea, and seeking a bubble in the 
mouth of a cannon. The Morning Post^ in the year 
1812, congratulated its readers upon having stripped off 
Gobbett's mask, and discovered his cloven foot : adding, 
that it was high time to give the hjdiSk-head of faction a 
rf^ on the knuckles ! " — Rejected Addresses. 

The passages of Shakspeare alluded to above 
are the following : — 

*' Or take up arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them." — Hamlet. 

[The soldier] <* Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the canrunVs mouth." — As You Like It. 

Climax. Glimoux (a ladder, Gr.) is the gradual rise op 

£bJ1 of ideas in importance or interest. 

«< The bridegroom may forget the bride 

Was made his wedded wife yestre'en ; 
The mxmarch may forget the crown 

That on his head an hour hath been ; 
The mither may forget the babe, 

That smiles sae sweetly on her knee : 
But I'll remember thee, Gleneaim, 

And a* that thou hast done for me I '' — Bubns. 

Hyperbole. Hyperbole (a throwing beyond, Gr.) is ex- 
travagant exaggeration in the use of language. 

" The sky shrunk upward with unusual dread, 
And trembling Tiber dived beneath his bed." 
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** The poop was beaten gold ; FignreB of 

Purple the saUs, and so perfumed that rhetoric. 

The winds were love-sick with them." Hyperbole. 

" Age cannot wither her, nor oostom stale 
Her infinite yariety." — Antony <& Cleopatra, 

Iron/y (dissimnlatioii, Gr.). Wheii a speaker Irony, 
intentionally expresses his thoughts in words 
which, if taken Kterally, wonld convey the very 
opposite meaning to that in which he intends 
them to be understood, he speaks ^ironically. 

Q, Elinor. " Gome to thy grandam, child." 

(To Prince Arthur.) 

Constance. *' Do, child ; go to it' grandam, child ; 
Qvre grandam kingdom, and it' grandam will 
Oiye it a plum, a cherry, and a fig : 
There's a good grandam.' — King John. 

Antony. *' And Brutus is an honourable man : — 
So are they all, all honourable men." 

Julius Casar, 

Metaphor (a transferring, Gr.) is the trans- Metaphor, 
ferring of a word from its original signification, 
and the- application of it to some other object 
to which the mind conceives it to have some 
analogy. 

" 0, the cry did Imoeh- 
Against my yery heart." — Tempest, 

" So dry he was for sway.** — Tempest. 

" The tackle of my heart is cracked and burnt;. 
And all the shrouds, wherewith my life should sail^ 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair." 

King John. 

'* A landscape richer than the happiest skill 
Of pencil eyer clothed with b'ght and shade." 

WOBDSWORTH. 

lAdam.'] ** And in a troubled sea of passion tossed. 
Thus to disburden sought with sad complaint." 

Milton. 

E 2 
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rhetoric^' ilfe^onymz/ (a change of name, Grreek) con- 

ketonymy. sists in the nse of one name for another kindred 

to it, as that of cause for effect, abstract for 

concrete, author for works, etc. ; as. The kettle 

boils, i.e., the water in the kettle. 

Princedom " I will disease me, and myself present 

for prince. As I iTas sometime Milan " [i.«. Dnke of]. 

Tempest 

" Was Milan thrast from Milan, that his issne 
Shonld become kings of Naples ? '* — Tempest. 

AbstMctfor (I I met her deity [Venus] 

concrete. Cutting the clouds towards Paphos. "—Tempwt. 

** Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 
Thrones, dominations^ princedoms^ virtues, powers.''* 

Milton. 

Authors for t« Among the hills 



works. 



He gazed upon that mighty orb of song, 
The divine Milton.** — ^Wordswobth. 



Oxymoror. Oxymoron (pointedly foolishly, Greek) is an 
intentional conjunction of words that seem to 
contradict one another ; in short, a paradox. 

** these deliberate fools ! when they do choose 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose,** 

Merchant of Venice, 

[Eve,"] " With lowliness majestic from her seat, 
And grace that won who saw to wish her stay, 
Bose and went forth among her fruits and flowers.'' 

Milton. 

" I followed her ; she what was honour knew, 
And with obsequious majesty approved 
My pleaded reason." — Milton. 

** His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
^di faith unfaithful kept him /afoeZy true,** 

Tbnnyson's Elaine, 



I 
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Fersonification consists in attribnting life an.d J^^^c^' 
action to inanimate things or abstract quali- personmca- 
ties. It is a sort of literary galvanism. 

" Fall maDj a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the Tnountain-tops with sovereign eye.*^ 

Shakespbabs's Sonnets. 

** Whilst Apoplexy crammed IntemperaTice knocks 
Doion to the ground at once, as batcher felleth ox." 

Thomson. 

** Oar casiWs strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn" — Macbeth. 

" For, to this lake, by night and day, 
The great sea water Jinds its way 
Throagh long, long windings of the bills, 
And drinks up all the pretty rills. 

And rivers large and strong ; 
Thence hurries back the road it came-^ 
Returns on errand still the same. 
This did it when the earth was new. 
And this for evermore will do. 

As long as earth shall last." — Wosdswobth. 

Plagiarism {jplagiarius^Bk kidnapper of free Plagiarism, 
men, who sold them for slaves, Lat.) is a 
literary theft ; that is, a thefb of another man's 
thoughts, and an attempt to pass them off as 
one's own. 

Simile (^imiZt^ = like, Lat.) is a comparison Simile, 
between two objects expressed in a formal 
manner, and introduced by the words like or 
as, 

" Bat trae expression, like th^ unchanging sun. 
Clears and improves whatever it shines apon." 

POPB. 

** And as a faggot sparkles on the hearth, 
Not less if unattended and alonCy 
Than when both old and young sit gathered rounds 
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rhetorio. 

Simile. 



YialoxL 



And take delight in its activity ^ 

Even BO this happy oreatnre of herself 

Is all Bofficient : solitude to her 

Is blithe society, who fills the air 

With gladness and involuntary songs. 

Light are her sallies a« the tripping faiDn% 

Forth-startled from the fern where she lay couched; 

Unthonght of, unexpected as the stir 

Of the soft breeze ruffling the meadow flowers ; 

Or from before it chasing wantonly 

The many-coloured images impressed 

Upon the bosom of a placid lake" 

WoBDSwoBTH (Characteristics of a Child 
three years old). 

Vision (" of the mind's eye") is a figure of 
speech whereby a writer represents the objects 
of his imagination as actually before his eyes, 
and present to his senses. 

** Lochiel ! Lochiel ! beware of the day, 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array I 
For the field of the dead rashes red on my sight, 
And thy clans on Onlloden are scattered in fight." 

Campbell. 

'* Fire answers fire ; and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other's umbered face. 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs. 
Piercing the night's dull ear." — Henry V. 



PART VII. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of tlie accentuatioii and ar- Prosody, 
rangement of words in verse, and their division 
into metrical feet ; and, iecondly, of the laws of 
Pnnctnation. 

Metre (a measnre, Greek) consists in the re- Metre, 
gular recurrence of syllables similarly accented 
in a verse. 

Rhyme (swing of a body in motion, Gtreek) Bhyme. 
consists in the recurrence of syllables similarly 
sounded at the end of a verse. 

Rhythm (measured motion, Greek) is a loose Ehythm. 
kind of metre, found chiefly in the early versi- 
fiers. 

Note. — ^For the mles of accentaation of English words, 
«iid the measiire of syllables, see Part I, under Orthoepy. 

As a general rule, both subject and predicate 
have each an accent in verse, even though they 
should both be monosyllables. 

The measure of a metrical foot depends on 
the number of syllables which it comprehends, 

■ 

and the position of the accent. 

Accented syllables are considered long, and 
unaccented syllables short in scanning. 

The following are the feet of which English 
verses are mainly composed : — 
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Prosody. 
Iambus. 



Trochee. 



Spondee. 



Dactyl. 



Anapoet. 



An lanibiM ( ) consists of one unaccented 

and one accented syllable; as begone, canresSy 

polite, 

A Trochee (— — ) consists of one accented and 

one nnaccpnted syllable ; as, table, mountain, 

thunder. From ^roc^atos— running, Greek, 
because it was nsed in quick, lively verses. 
A Spondee ( ) consists of two accented 

syllables ; as, straightway, well-head, downright. 
From 8pondai=2k solemn treaty, Greek, because 
it was used in solemn melodies. 

A Dactyl (— w >^) consists of one accented, 

and two unaccented syllables ; as merrily, soli- 

tude, terrify. From dactylus = a finger, Greek, 
because the fingers hav^ eacb one long joint 
and two short ones. 

An Anapoest (^ ^ — ) consists of two unac- 
cented and one accented syllable ; as, grenadier, 

magazine, acquiesce. From anapflB«<M«= reversed, 
Greek, because an anapaest is a dactyl reversed. 
It is by no means necessary, in fact it is con- 
trary to the general practice, that each of the 
above feet should be made up by the syllables 
of a single word, as in the examples given. 
They may each consist of one, two, or three 
words, or even of half a word, as will easily 
be seen from the examples below. 
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Not is it necessary that each line shonld be Prosody, 
entirely composed of feet of the same kind; 
but according to the predominance of one or 
other of the above feet, the verse is called Iam- 
bic, Trochaic, Spondaic, Dactylic, or Anapces- 
tic. 

Sometimes a syllable may be wanting, or re- 
dundant to the jnst number of feet in a line, 
the verse is then said to be catalectic (i.e,, defi- 
cient), or redundant. 

Iambics, This verse may consist of lines i*°^^io*- 
with two, three, four, five, six, or even seven 
Iambic feet in each. 

I " With ray | ish'd ears | Of two feet. 

I The mon | aroh hears, | 
AsBTimeB the God, 
Affects to nod, 

I And seems | to ahtke \ the spheres." | of three. 

Dbtdek. 

I " The cook | is crow | ing, Of two and 

/ / .a syllable 

I The stream | is flow | ing ; . over. 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter.'* — ^Wobdswobth. 

I ** And now | I see, | with eye | serene, | Of four. 

I The ver | y pulse | of the | machine ; | 
A being breathing thonghtfol breath, 
A trayeller betwixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
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Prosody. A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

OSto^fML ^o warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

Sometimes tlio odd lines consist of fonr 
iambic feet, while every second line is cata- 
lectic. 



I ' ' The son | aboye | the monn | tain's head, | 

I A fresh I 'ning lus | tre mel | low 
Through all the long green fields has spread, 
His first sweet evening yellow.*' 

WoBDSWOBTH. 

Of four and Sometimes the stanzas are composed of four 

three feet , ^ '^ 

alternately, and three feet in alternate lines : — 

I " It ceased ; | yet still | the sails | made on | 

/ ' / 

I A pleas I ant noise | till noon ; | 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leavy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a qniet tnne." 

OoLBBIDaE. 

Of five feet. | *<Part loose | ly wing | the reg | ion, part | more wise, | 

[In com I mon, ranged | in fig | nre, wedge | their way, { 
Intelligent of seasons, and set forth 
Their aieiy oarayan high over seas 
Flying, and OTer lands, with mntnal wing 
Easing their flight ; so steers the pmdent crane 
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Her annnal voyage, borne on mnds ; the air Prosody, 

oats as they pasi 
plmnes." — Milton. 



Floats as they pass, fanned with nnnmnbered offiye^eet. 



Nearly all blank verse, and a great propor- 
tion of rhyming verses, are written in the above 
metre. Sometimes there is a redundant sylla- 
ble in the above metre. : — 

I ** Be thy | intents | wicked | or char | itab | le : | 
Thon com*st in snch a questionable shape 

I That i I will speak I to thee ; | FU caU | thee Ham | let, 
King, father, royal Dane : O, answer me.'* 

Hamlet, 

The Spenserian stanza (so called because 
Spenser used it in his " Faery Queene,") con- 
sists of eight Iambic lines of five feet each, with 
an Alexandrine, that is, a line of six Iambic 
feet, at the end : — 

I ** who I can speak | the Tig | 'rons joys | of health I | 

I Undogg'd I the bo I dy, on I confin*d | the mind ; | 
The morning rises gay with pleasing stealth, 
The temperate eyening falls serene and kind. 
In health the wiser bmtes trne gladness find. 
See I how the younglings frisk along the meads. 
As May comes np and wakes the balmy wind ; 
Bampant with life, their joy all joy exceeds ; 

I Tet what | bat high- | strong health | this dan | 

dng pleas | annce breeds." — Thoubok. 
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Prosody. Pope criticizes the Spenserian stanza, as used 

"^ ^^' by writers in his time, thns :— 

<* Then at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some aDmeaning thing they call a thoaght, 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

And like a wonnded snake, drags its slow length along.** 

JfSx f^®^ I " The dew | was fail | ing fast, | the stars | begali | to blmk ; 

1 1 heard I, a Toice ; '|it said, | ' Drink, pret i.ty creat | ure, 

drinkP ] 
And, looking o'er the hedge, before me I espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb, with a maiden at^ its 

side." — WOEDSWOBTH. 



Of seven i *< Or must I we be I constrained I to think I that these 
feet each. ' ' ' ' ' 



each. 



I spectat I ors rude, 

Poor in estate, of manners base, men of the multi- 
tude, 

Have souls which never yet have risen, and there- 
fore prostrate lie ? 

No, no, this cannot be : men thirst for power and 
majesty 1 *' — ^Wobdswobth. 

This metre is seldom nsed as it stands above ; 
each line is commonly divided into two lines, of 
four and three feet respectively, and written 
thus : — 

I '* Or must I we be I constrain*d | to think | 
I That these | spectat | ors rude,'* | etc. 

Any of the above Iambic lines readily admits 
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the trocliee, or dactyl, especially at the begin- P«>«>dy. 
ning, and the spondee in any place : — of seven 

feet each. 



** Now to the I ascent | of that | steep say | age hill 
I Satan | had jour | neyed on, | pensiye | and slow. '* 



MiLTOir. 



I ** Soothed with | the sonnd | the king | grew vain, | 



Fought all I his bat | ties o'er | again/* | 

Dbyden. 

The examples already given will furnish 
other instances of this admixture of different 
feet in a line. 

Trochaics. — This verse may consist of lines Trochaics. 
with two, three, or four trochees in each. 

In the following example, the first two lines 
contain four trochees each : the next two lines 
contain two ti*ochees each ; and the last is com- 
posed of three trochees and a syllable over ; — 

I ** Bacchus' I blessings | are a | lareasore, | 
Drinking IS a soldier's pleasure ; 
I lUch the I treasure, | 
Sweet the pleasure ; 
I Sweet is I pleasure | after | pain.'' | — Dbtden. 

The following lines are composed of three 
trochees and a syllable over : — 

I " Happy I day, and | mighty | hour, | 

I When our | Shepherd | in his | power, | 
Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword. 
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TroohaiOB. 
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To hifl ancestors restored ; 

Like a reappearing star, 

Like a glory firom afiu, 

First shall head the flock of war." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

The odd lines of the following piece are of 
fonr trochees each ; the even, of three trochees 
and a syllable over : — 

I ** Though the | torrents | from their | fountains, | 

I Boar down | many a | craggy | steep ; | 
Yet they find among the mountains 
Besting places calm and deep." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

The trochaic verse admits the spondee occa- 
sionally : — 

I '* Though the | sea-horse | in the | ocean | 
Own no dear domestic cave ; 
Yet he slumbers without motion 
On the calm and silent wave." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 



Spondaic. Spondaic, — This verse is seldom found alone. 
Spondaic lines are often inserted in the othcy: 
measures to give slowness or solemnity to 
them, as in the following : — 



** These equal syllables alone require, 
Tho* oft the ear the open vowels tire. 
While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

I And ten | low words | oft creep | in one | dull line." 

POPB. 
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_— — ^«- ^ ^ Prosody. 

I " When A | jax Btrives | some rock's | yast weight | to spondaic. 

throw, I 

I ^e line, | too, la | boors, and | the words | move 

slow." I — Pope. 

I ** With how I sad steps, | moon, | thon olimb'st | the 
d^." I — Sib Philip Sydney. 

It is evident from the above, that to produce 
a spondaic line, as many monosyllables as pos- 
sible shonld be nsed; since dissyllables and 
longer words, only carrying one accent each as 
a general rule, would not afford the close posi- 
tion of the accent that spondees require. 

Dactylics. — This verse is seldom used. The DaciyUcs. 
subjoined is a specimen of it : — 

I ** Talk not of | genios | baffled ; | Genius, | master of | 
man; | 
I Genius | does what it | must, and | talent | does 
what it I can." | — 0. Mbbedith. 

The dactylic foot, however, is often used to 
give quickness and life to the iambic metre. 

Anapaests. — This verse usually consists of AnapaBsts. 
either two, three, or four anapsBsts in each 
line: — 

I ** See the for | ies arise ; | Of t?ro feet. 

I See the snakes | that they rear, | 
How they hiss in their hair, 

I And the spark | Ies that flash | from their eyes I " | Of three. 

Dbyden. 
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Prosody. ws^— s-. ^— ^w — 

AnapeeetB of | *' ye woods, | spread yonr branch | es apace, | 
three feet. >-. w — ^ >^ — w s^ — 

I To your deep | est reces | ses I fly ; | 

I would hide with the beasts of the chase, 

I would vanish from every eye.'* 

Of foTir. I «< Xi the cor | ner of Wood | Skeet when day | Ught 

appears, | 
I There's a thmsh | that sings lond, | it has snng | 



there for years : 
Poor Bnsan has passed by the spot, and has heard. 
In the silence of morning, the song of the bird." 

WOBDSWORTH. 

This verse often admits a spondee or iambic, 
especially at the beginning ; as, 

I ** Green pas | tores she views | in the midst | of the 
dale, I 
I Down which | she so of | ten has tripped | with her 

I And a sim | pie small cot | tage, a nest like a 
dove's, 



The one | onlydwel | ling on earth | that she loves." | 

WOBDSWOBTH. 



Casura. GcBsura (a cutting, Lat.) is the pause or rest 

of the voice in reading a verse. 

The position of the csBsnra varies with the 
different kinds of measures, but in general it is 
placed as near the middle of the line as possi- 
ble. Its position is mailed thns, || ; as, 
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II II Prosody, 

<* And now I I see 11 with eye I serene," I etc. CsBsnra. 

' . . After 2-fe6t. 
I *♦ Now the I hungry || lion | roars," | etc. 

'* A per I feet wo | man, || no | bly planned," | etc. After 2i feet. 

'* King, fa | ther, Roy | al Dane : || an | swer me." | After 3 feet. 



The position of the csBSura is variable with 
each line, within the above limits; and the grace 
and dignity of verses depend very much on a 
proper management of this pause. Its position 
is greatly varied in the following consecntive 
lines from " Paradise Lost :" — 

** When straight behold the throne 
Of Obaos, II and hie dark pavilion spread 
Wide o'er the wasteful deep ; Ij with him enthroned 
Sat sable-vested Night, jj eldest of things. 
The consort of his reign ; || and by them stood 
Orcus and Ades, || and the dreaded name 
Qf Demo-gorgon ! || Bumonr next, and Chance 
And Tumult and Confusion || all embroiled. 
And Discord || with a thousand various mouths." 

Bk.ii. 

The subjoined advice for versifiers is taken 
firom Pope's Essay ,on Criticism : — 

« True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. 
As those move easiest that have learned to dance. 
*Ti8 not enough no harshness gives offence ; 
The sound must seem an echo of the sense. 
Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like a torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line, too, labours, and the words move slow ; 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and slams along the 

main. 
Hear how Timotheus* varied lays surprise, 
And bid alternate passions fall and rise ; 
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While at each change the son of Libyan Jove 
Now bnrns with glory, and then melts with love ; 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 
Now sighs steal oat, and tears begin to flow : 
Persians and Greeks like toms of nature found, 
And the world's victor stooped, subdued by-sound I 
The power of music all our hearts allow, 
And what Timotheus was is Dryden now." 



Punotnar 
tion. 



Comma. 



Semicolon. 



Colon. 



Full Stop. 



Interroga- 
tion, excla- 
mation, and 
dash. 



Bulel. 



PUNCTUATION. 

Ptmduation (jpunctum- a point, Lat.) treats 
of the division of words into sentences, or parts 
of sentences, by means of stops, in order to 
show the logical connection between them. 

The stops used in English are the Comma, 
the Semicolon, the Colon, and the Full Stop. 

The Gomma (that which is cnt off, Greek) 
is the shortest stop, and is marked (,). 

The Semicolon (half a limb, Lat., Greek) is 
the next greater stop after the comma, and is 
marked (;). 

The Colon (a limb, Greek) is twice as great 
a panse as the semicolon, and is written (:). 

The Full Stop, or Period (a circuit, Greek), 
is the longest stop, and is written (.). 

Besides these stops, the Note of Interrogation, 
written (?), is used at the end of a direct 
question ; the Note of Excla/maUon (!), to point 
out surprise ; and the Bmh ( — ), to mark a 
sudden transition. 

Bulb I. — The subject^ predicate, and simple 
adjuncts of a sentence are not separated from 
one another by any stop ; as, 

(* The thought of our past years in mh doth breed 
Perpetual beuediotions.'' — ^WoBDSWOBXfl. 
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" How many things by season seasoned are Pazictaa- 

To their right praise and true perfection 1" *^^^- 

Merchant of Venice. 

Rule II. — Two nouns, pronotins, verbs, ad- Rnie ii. 
verbs, or adjectives, used without any qualify- 
ing words, and connected by the copulative or 
disjunctive conjunction, are not separated from 
each other by any stop ; as, 

" Lovers and madmen have snoh seething brains." 

Midsummer Night's Dream, 

** Jones! when from Calais southward you and I 
Travelled on foot together." — Wordbwobth. 

** Some neither can for wits nor critics pass, 
As heavy moles are neither horse nor ass.** — Pops. 

** To be direct and honest is not safe." — OtheUo. 

«» In every grove 
A gay or pensive tenderness prevailed." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

Rule III. — A short subordinate sentence, a ^^ m« 
phrase in the infinitive mood, a short partici- 
pial, adjectival, or relative clause, immediately 
following the words. to which it refers, is not 
separated from them by any stop ; as, 

** What harmonious pensive changes 
Wait upon her as she ranges 
Bound and through this pile of state,** 

WOBDBWOWB. 

4 
** To do aught good nevjsr wiU be our tasl;," 

Milton. 

** The iigustice done to an individu4il is sometimes of 
servipe to the public." — Jumus. 

** He is a soldier ^t to stand by Catar 
And give direction.** — OtheUo^ 

L 2 
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Ponotna- 
tion. 



BnloIV. 



RuloV. 



** A perfect jndge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that the author writ.** 

Pops. 

Rule IV. — Long subordinate sentences, lon^ 
participial and adjectival phrases, long relative 
clauses, are pointed off by commas ; as, 

" 'Tis dangerons, when the baser nature cornea 
Between the pass and fell-incensed points 
Of mighty oppositesJ* — Hamlet, 

*' Some, valuing those of their own side or mindt 
Still make themselves the measure of mankind.'* 

Pops. 

** To an oak, 
Fresh in the strength and majesty of age, 
One ndgh-t be likened." — Wordswobth. 

** And that inspiring hill, which did divide 
Into two ample horns his forehead wide^ 
Shines with poetic radiance as of old." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

Rule V. — The nominative of address, the 
nominative and infinitive absolute, adverbs, 
conjunctions, or other words used elliptically, 
any phrases or dependent sentences placed out 
of their usual position in the main sentence, are 
pointed off by commas ; as, 

** Haste, virgins, haste! and yon, ye matrons grave. 
Go forth with rival yonthfolness of mind." 

Wordsworth. 

" Nature well known, no prodigies remain." — Pope. 

" And, to conclude. 
The victory fell on us." — Macbeth, 

** Of manners gentle, of affections mild, 
In wit a man, simplicity a child." — Pope. 

*' The senseless plea of right hy Providence 
Was, by a flattering priest, invented since." 

Dbyden. 
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In short, howevcTy moreover, neverthelesSy ^JJf*"*" 
indeed, when used alone are enclosed in 
commas. 

Rule VI. — In elliptical co-ordinate sentences, Rnie vi. 
when several nonns have reference to one verb, 
or when several verbs have reference to one 
nonn or prononn, they are separated by com- 
mas, whether connected by conjnnctions or 
not; as, 

** But not to mo returru 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 
Or sight of Yemal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face diyine." 

Milton. 

•* For interest, envy, pride, and strife, are banished 
hence.'' — Thomson. 

** Qo fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies. 
All that the world is proud of." — Wordsworth. 

« So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 
And hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn." 

Wordsworth. 

** I saw an intermingled pomp of vale and hill. 
Tower, town, and city, and suburban grove, 
And stately /ore«t where the wild deer rove." 

Wordsworth. 

Rule Vn. — Co-ordinate sentences, which are Ruievn. 
perfectly independent of one another in gram- 
matical stmcture, if connected by a prononn or 
conjunction, are separated by a semicolon; bnt, 
if there is not a prononn or a coDJnnction, then 
by a colon ; as, 
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Ponotna- «« The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

^^^' It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 

*TU mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. ** 

Merchant of Venice. 

** All that glisters is not gold, 
Often have yon heard that told : 
Many a man his life hath sold 
Bnt my outside to behold : 
Gilded tombs do worms enfold." 

Merchant of Venice, 

Raievni. Rule VIII. — A semicolon is nsed to intro- 
duce an example, speech, or quotation, if there 
is any connecting particle ; bnt if there is 
none, then a colon is nsed ; as, [any of the 
aboTC roles with their . examples is an instance 
of the nse of the semicolon], and 

** Let's see once more this saying graved in gold : 
* Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire. ' " 

Merchant of Venice. 

** A thrilling voice was heard that vivified 
My patriotic heart ; aloud it cried : 

* I, the guardian of this land,' " etc. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

Rule IX. Rule IX. — ^When two or more co-ordinate 

sentences refer to a common apodosis, a semi- 
colon is nsed after each bnt the last, which is 
pointed off with a colon ; as, 

** Nuns fret not at their convent's narrow room ; 
And hermits are contented with their cells ; 

J J And students with their pensive citadels ; 
-\ Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
^ I Sit blithe and happy ; bees, that soar for bloom, 

I High as the highest peak of Fumess Fells, 
M ^ Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells : 



of In truth, the prison, unto which we doom 
Olimax at page 130 ante. 



*8 \ Ourselves, no prison is." — Wobdswobth. 

^ See also the lines of Burns given as an example of 
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Bulb X. — A fall stop is used afiber a coin- Pn^ctoa- 

*^ ^ tion. 

plete sentence, which has no grammatical con- bqIo x. 
nection with the following sentences ; as, 

** Talk not of genius baffled. Genius is master of 
man. 
Genius does what it must ; and talent does what it 
can." — 0. MsBEDiTH. 

' A full stop is also nsed after abbreviations ; 
as, MS., M.P., JP.22.iS., etc., verhum sap,, nem. 
con., fi. fa. 

A note of interrogation is nsed after direct 2^°'^^ 
questions; as, 

** In tasks so bold can little men engage ? 
And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage ? " 

Pope. 

A note of exclamation is nsed after interjec- Note of ex- 
tions, and expressions of strong feeling or sur- 
prise ; as, 

" upright judge I Mark, Jew ! — learned judge I " 

Merchant of Venice. 

<* all you host of heayen 1 O earth 1 " — Hamlet. 

" 'Tis rising from the dead — ^alas 1 it cannot be ! '* 

Thomson. 

A parenthesis is nsed to enclose words which P«u«nthe8if . 
may be added or withdrawn withont aflTecting 
the grammatical structure of the sentence in 
which they stand ; as, 

** Enow then this truth (enough for man to know) : 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope. 

** Absent or dead, still let a friend be dear 
(A sigh the absent claims, the dead a tear)." 

POPB. 
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Pnnctnap j^ ^agji ig -ased to mark a sudden transition 

uon. 

of thought; as, 

** The Jew shall have all justice ; — soft, — no haste ; — 
He shall haye nothing but the penalty.'' 

Merchant of Venice. 






PART VIII. 

HISTOET OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

§.1. The vocabulary of the English Ian- ^^p^*® 
goage is extremely composite. It embraces Bngiish. 
words derived from most langnages in the 
world. Still the majority of the words and the 
grammatical structure belong to the Indo-KurO' 
pean family, of which nearly all the languages 
of Europe* and some of Asia form members. 

Belonging to the other great family, the Semitic. 
Semitic, are the Hebrew, Phoenician, Arabic, 
Syriac, Chaldee, and CEthiopic; from each of 
which the English language has adopted a few 
words. 

§ 2. The Indo-European family embraces the J^^o- 

" . ^ "^ European. 

following classes : — Sanscrit, Persian, Sclavonic, 
Classical, Teutonic, and Keltic. 

(1.) Of these, the Sanscrit and Persian are Sanscrit. 
Asiatic ; the former is no longer spoken now, 
but it is the parent-stock of the various 
dialects of northern India and the adjacent 
tribes. 

(2.) Persian is spoken in the modem king- Persian, 
dom of Persia and some of the adjoining coun- 
tries. 

* The only European exceptions are Turkish, Magyar, 
Finnish, and Basque. 
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Slavonic. 



Classical. 



Teutonic. 



Gothic. 



' Scandina- 
vian. 



Keltic. 



Original 
langoage. 



(3.) To the Sclavonic class belong the present 
languages of Bnssia, Poland, and those of the 
south-eastern, eastern, and north-eastern por- 
tions of the Austrian empire. 

(4.) The Classical comprises Greek and 
Latin, and their modem representatives and 
derivatives. 

To the former belong ancient and modem 
Greek. To the latter, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French. 

(5.) The Teutonic is divided into the Gothic 
and Scandinavian branches. 

The Gothic includes ancient and modem 
German, Dutch, Anglo- Saxon, Modem English, 
Flemish, and Frisian. 

The Scandinavian includes Norse, Icelandic, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish. 

(6.) The Keltic is divided into the Kymric 
and Gaelic branches. 

The Kymric includes Welsh, Cornish, and 
Breton. 

The Gaelic includes Irish Gaelic, or Erse, 
the Gaelic of the Scotch Highlands, and Manx. 

§ 3. The original language of England, as far 
as we are acquainted with its origin, was Keltic, 
and nearly related to the ancient language of 
G^aul, the present language of Wales and of the 
Highlands of Scotland, and of the western and 
south-western portions of Ireland. But as the 
Saxons completely drove out the ancient Britons 
from the island, except from Cornwall, Wales, 
and the Scottish Highlands, and introduced 
their own language in its stead, very few Keltic 
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words survive in the English of the present 2^®*°^ 

day. words. 

These may be divided into five classes. 

Keltic words introduced into English by the Class i. 
medimn of another language ; viz., the Latin ; 
as, druid, ha/rd. 

Words originally common to both Keltic and'Oiaa«n. 
Gothic ; as, brother, inother ; in Keltic, hrathavr, 
mathair ; the numerals, etc. 

Words that have remaiued from the original ^^^^^ ^^^• 
Keltic of the island, and which form genuine 
constituents of the present English. 

These fall into the following subdivisions : — 

(a.) Proper names, generally geographical ; 
as, Avon, Don, Dee, Thames, Gam, etc. Rivers. 

Arran, Bute, Man, Mull, Wight, etc. islands. 

Devon, Durham, Glamorgan, Kent, etc. Counties. 

Cheviot, Ghiltem, Qramipiam^, Malvern, etc. Hiiis. 

Cardiff, Carlisle, Llamdaff, Liverpool, etc. Towns. 

(&.) Words found in old writers; as, hug — 
ghost; capul-hyde ^home-hide ; com = crooked • 
crowd =Sb fiddle; grise^a, step; ^y^e— fetters; 
imp =s to engraft ; k&m ^a,n Irish foot-soldier. 

(c.) Words retained in the provincial dia- 
lects; hrat=Bii. apron; eo6=to beat; cocher^ 
to fondle : ^we<^aZZ= household stuff, etc. 

{d.) Vulgarisms and slang expressions; as, 
^a7?^e= crooked (see cam above) ; «Aam=» deceit; 
ham = mystify ; halderdash » nonsense ; 8pree=- 
play; tantrum— hs^d temper, etc. 

(e.) Words retained in the current language ; 
as, hasTcet, ha/rrow, hram,, cart, coat, crockery, 
dainty, dam, driU, fag (in fag-end), ^flW(;,y^w- 
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words. ^» gown, gusset, hem, happy, kiln, lath, moMock^ 
mop, pail, pelt, prance, pranks, peck, pitcher, raUj 
rasher, ridge, rug, solder, (to cement), size (glue), 
ta>ckle, ted (of hay), wicket, and wire, 

ciafls rv. Words introduced by the Normans after the 
Conquest, being the remains of the original 
Keltic of Gaul. 

Class V. Words of late introduction; bs, flannel, whis" 

key, tartan, kilt, plaid, pibrock, reel, clan, 

Latin of the Fiest Period. 

Latin L The first intermixture of a foreign language 

with the original Keltic of the island was caused 
by the Roman occupation of Britain from a.d. 
43 to AD. 418. 
Military This is generally called the Latin of the first 

period, and consists of a few words, chiefly re- 
lating to military matters ; as the 

(1.) Terminations, -Chester, -caster, -cester, etc., 
in Wifichester, Lam,ca>ster, Qloucester, derived &om 
the Latin castra^^s, camp. 

(2.) The word street, and other modifications 
of the Latin strata '^o, paved road, in the towna 
Strafford, Stradbrooke, 8treatha/m, etc. 

(3.) The termination -coin (from Latin colo- 
ma=»a colony) in Lincoln, 

(4.) The prefix poii- (from Latin portus^a, 
harbour) in Portsmouth, Portsea, etc. 

(5.) The prefix wall-, irom Latin -uaZ^w^a 
rampart, in WdUhury, 

(6.) The prefix Foss-, from Latin fossa— a 
trench, in Fossbury, Fosbridge, etc. 
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Anglo-Saxon. 

The language which next disturbed, or rather gffon 
almost wholly displaced, the original Keltic, 
was Anglo-Saxon, the mother tongue of the 
present English. It was introduced by some 
tribes from the North of Germany, in the fifth 
and sixth centuries of our era. 

The folio wine: is the received 'account of their Saxon in- 
invasions : — 

First Saxon Invasion. 

Some Jutes, under Hengist and Horsa, landed Jntes, 
at Ebbsfleet, in the Isle of Thanet, Kent, where 
they soon afterwards established the kingdom 
of Kent. 

They gradually extended to the Isle of Wight 
and part of Sussex. 

Second Saxon Invasion. 
Some Saxons, under CElla, landed in Sussex, Saxons, 

. A.D.477. 

and formed the kingdom of Sussex, or South 
Saxons. 

They did not extend themselves beyond 
Sussex. 

Third Saxon Invasion. 

Some Saxons, under Cerdic, landed in Hants, Saxons, • 
and formed the kingdom of Wessex, or West 
Saxons. 

They afterwards extended their power over 
Hampshire, Berkshire, part of Surrey, Dorset, 
Wilts, Bucks, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire. 
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Fourth Saxon Inyasion. 

f^°Sft Some Saxons, under Ercenwin, landed in 

Essex, and formed the kingdom of Essex, or 
East Saxons. 

They afterwards extended their rule over 
Essex, Middlesex, and part of Hertfordshire. 

Fifth Saxon Invasion. 

'^^MK Some Angles, under Uffa, landed in Norfolk, 

and formed the kingdom of East Angles. 

They afterwards extended their dominion 
over Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, North- 
amptonshire, and liincohishire. 

Sixth Saxon Invasion. 

Angles, Some Angles, under Ida, landed in York- 

^•'*- ^' shire, and afterwards established the kingdom 

of Northumbria. 

They afterwards extended their dominion 

over the six northern counties of England, and 

the Scottish counties south of the &iths of 

Forth and Clyde. 

Mercia, The seventh kingdom of the Heptarchy was 

not formed by a fresh immigration of German 
tribes, but by a portion of the Anglians already 
settled in England, under Penda, in 626 A.D. 

Mercia embraced all the midland counties 
west of the kingdoms of East Angles and East 
Saxons, south of that of Northumbria, east of 
the Severn, and north of the Thames. 
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Union of the Anglo-Saxon Tribes into 

ONE Kingdom. 

Egbert, King of Wessex, died in 836 a.d. union of 
He had united the Saxon Heptarchy into one s^on 
kingdom. ^^: 

By this time, the languages of the yarions 
tribes, which were all dialects of the same lan- 
guage, resolved themselves into Anglo-Saxon, 
our mother tongue. 

As by fer the greatest element in modem Angio- 
English is derived from Anglo-Saxon, words element. 
from that source cannot be limited to any class 
or classes of names. 

It will be sufficient to state that the gram- Gram- 
matical structure of English is formed from structure. 
that of the Anglo-Saxons ; and that of words, 
all the pronouns, numerals up to a rmllion ciasBes of 
(which is Latin), the ordinals, except sec(md saxon 
and millionth (which are both Latin), the pre- ^°^*^* 
positions proper, conjunctions, and auxiliary 
verbs, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The names 
of the elements, of the seasons, the organs of 
the body, the modes of bodily action and pos- 
ture, the words used in earliest childhood, terms 
of pleasantry, satire, contempt^ and anger are 
for the most part Anglo-Saxon. 

The monosyllables and words, derived or 
compounded of monosyllables, which have an 
independent exis^nce in English, are nearly all 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Words beginning with hl^ Jr, dl, gl^ gr^ h and 
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^^^' A;n, and shy are Anglo-Saxon; except hlcume, 
hlcmche, hlasphemey hlemishy blenche, brace, hrcmchy 
brief, brick, brilliant, drapery, and dress. 

All words beginning with ea are Anglo- 
Saxon, except ea,ger and eagle. 

None The NoBSE or Danish element in English 

element. . . o 

consists 01 : — 

Words coming indirectly throngh the 
Normans, who were originally Norwegians: 
as, Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey ; the -ey in these 
words meaning island in Norse. 
Prom A.D. Words introduced direct either by the Danish 
1020. * pirates or by the followers of Canute. 
Glasses of The Danish words in English may be divided 
worda. i^^to four classes. 
Geogra- (!•) Geographical terms : as, 

^M. Grimsby, Whitby, etc., from the Danish -6y, 

a town, 

Guernsey, Orkney, etc., from Danish -ey, an 
island. 

Seaforth, Frith of Forth, etc., from firth, an 
inlet. 

Dun^eness, Skijmess, etc., from -ness, a head- 
land. 

Thorpe, Grimsthorpe, etc., from thorpe, a 
village. 

Wick, Sandtdch, Ipswich, etc., fi^m wick, a 
bay. 
Obs^ete (2.) Words found in Old English literature, 

now obsolete ; as, biisk, prepare ; boun, ready ; 
(in the line, " Busk ye, and boun ye, my merry, 
merry men ") ; mark, a coin ; neif, a fist. 
Rw^ciai (3.) Provincial words: as, braid, resemble; 
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deg, a sharp fellow ; flit, to change honse ; gar, Pro^dai 
to make ; gaivm, to stare ; greet, to weep ; kirh, 
a chnrch ; tarn, a mountain lake. 

(4.) Words retained in the current language ; Current 
as, bait, bray, husUe, chime, dash, dock, doze, 
dwell, flimsy, fling, gust, ill, ransack, slant, sly, 
whim. 

Latin of the Second Period. 

This element of English was introduced Latiii n. 
under the Christianized Anglo-Saxon kings. It 696 to 
consists of Latin words, relating to ecclesiastical 
matters, foreign animals, and plants. At the 
same time there were introduced some Greek 
words, though in Latin forms and characters, 
relating to the same matters. 

Examjples of Latin Ecclesiastical Words. 



Altar fi 


rom altare. 


Mass 


from missa. 


Latin ec- 


Chalice 


„ calix. 


Pall 


„ pallium. 


clesiastical. 


Cloister 


„ clanstrnm. 


Porch 


„ porticus. 




Creed 


„ credo. 


Preach (6) „ prsedico. 




Cross 


„ crux. 


Sacrament „ sacramen- 




Disciple 


„ discipnlns. 




turn. 




Font 


„ fons. 


Saint (6) 
Shrine 


„ sanctus. 
,, scrinium. 




{b) These words mnst have 


come through the French. 




Examples of Greek 1 


Ecclesiastical Words, 




Alms 


from eleemosyna. 


Minster/ 


rom monasterinm. 


Greek ec- 


Angel 


„ angelas. 


Monk 


„ monachuR. 


clesiaatical. 


Apostle 


„ apostolTiR. 


Priest 


„ presbyter. 




Archbishop „ archiepis- 


> Psalm 


„ psalma. 






copns. 


Psalter 


„ psalterium. 




Bishop 


„ episcopns. 


Epistle 


„ epistola. 




Choir 


„ chorus. 


Stole 


„ Btola. 




Chnrch 


„ cyriacon. 


Synod 


„ synoduB. 




Clerk 


„ clericus. 


Canon 


„ canon. 




Deacon 


„ diaconus. 


Nun 


„ nouna. 




Hymn 


„ hymnus. 


School 


„ schola. 




Martyr 


„ martyr. 
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Latin II. 



Uxamples of Latin Names of Plcmts, etc. 



NoTman 
French, 
froxn A.D. 
1041 to 
A.D. 1362. 



Korman 
words 
relating to 
feudalism 
and war. 



Anchor from anchora. 
Oedar „ cedras. 
Fennel „ foenicnlnm. 
Fig „ ficns. 

Lettuce „ lactnca. 
lily „ liliom. 



Uiiit, from mentha. 

Bine „ pinna. 

Pumicestone „ pnmez. 
Bose „ rosa. 

Bne (&) „ rata. 

Badish ,, radix. 



(6) This word mnst have come through the French. 
Examvples of Qreek Names of Plants, etc. 



Almond, from amygdalom. 
Balsam „ balsammn. 
Hyssop „ hyssopas. 



Myrrh, from myrrha. 
Camel „ camelns* 
Peony „ psBonia. 



Relating to 
law. 



Belatingto 
the chase, 
etc. 

Of a mis- 
cellaneous 
nature. 



Latin HI. 
firom A«i>. 
1066 to 
A.D. 1600. 



Norman French. 

The Wonnan-Prencli in English was first 
introduced in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and afterwards, more plenteously, nnder 
the Norman kings. 

It consists chiefly of words nsed in f endalism, 
war, law, and the chase : as, aid, armoury as- 
sault, haron, tattle, cajptain, chivalry, ccwnt, 
esquire, fealty, guardiam, homage, hostage, lance, 
challenge, peer, duke, tenomb, trumpet, vassal, ward, 
warrant, villai/n, etc. 

Advocate, arrest, assize, estate, judge, pladnt, 
statute, sue, suit, service, treasure, prison, etc. 

Bay, trace, covert, falcon, forest, park, quarry, 
sport, venison, teef, mutton, pork, veal, etc. 

Annoy, attire, change, crown, cry, cou/niry, 
mxmntavn, power, peace,' route, etc. 

Latin of the Third Period. 

This was introdnced between the battle of 
Hastings and the Beformation. It relates to 
religions, learned, and legal matters. 
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Latin of the Fourth Pebiod. 

This class of Latin words was introduced Jj^^^^- 
between the Reformation and the present oen- i^J^ 
tury, in the writings of the learned. 

It differs from the words introduced from 
the Latin at other periods : — 

(1.) By being less altered in form : as, axis, ^Sf*^^ 
from Lat. axis ; apex, from Lat. apex, etc. 

(2.) By preserving the Latin form of the 
plural in the nonns : as, axis, plural axes ; apex, 
plural apices ; index, plural indices, etc. 

(3.) Li that it relates 'to objects and ideas 
for which the increase of science demanded 
names ; as formula, nebula, svperficies, momen- 
tum, etc. 

Side by side with this Latin were introduced Greek. 
Greek words, preserving their own plural in- 
flections, and relating to the some objects as the 
Latin of this period ; as, pJievuym&non, dogma, 
chrysalis, automaton, etc. 

Examples of Latin of the Fourih Period. 

Words ending in -a and forming their plurals Jj^fv*^* 
plural in -CB ; 

Sing, Plur. Sing.. Plur. 

Formnla, formnlflB, Nebula, nebnlsB. 

Larva, larrsB. Lamina, laminsB. 

Words ending in -us, and forming their 
plural in -t ; 

Sing, Plwr. Sing, Plur, 

Oaloalas, oalenli. Stimidtis, Btimtili-. 

Genins, genii. Magns, magi. 

Badins, radii. Tomulas, tamolL 

li 2 
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BiMi^of Words ending in -t*m, and forming their 
plural in -a ; 

Sing. Plur, Sing, Plur. 

Animalculiim, animalcnla. Medium, media. 

Datmn, data. Memorandum, memoranda. 

Erratum, errata. Stratum, strata. 

Words ending in -is, and forming their plural 

in '68 : 

Sing. Plur, Sing. Plur. 

Axis, axes. Hypothesis, (c) hypotheses. 

Basis, {c) bases. Parenthesis, (c) parentheses. 

Crisis, (c) crises. Thesis, (c) theses. 

{e) These words are of Greek derivation, but are included 
in this class, as they follow the Latin rule in forming their 
plurals. 

Words ending in ^x, and forming their plural 
in -ices : 

Sing, Plur. Sing, Plur. 

Appendix, Appendices. Radix, radices. 

Index, Indices. Vertex, vertices. 

Words ending in -tLs, and forming their plural 
in ••U6 : apparattiSf a/pjparatus ; impetus, impetus. 

Words ending in -es, and forming their plural 
in -es : series, series ; species, species. 

Word ending in -us^ and forming their plural 
in -era : gen/us, genera. 

Examples of Qreek Plurals. 

SreS^^^ Words ending in -on, tnd forming their 
plural in -a : 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur, 

Aphelion, apheUa. Criterion, criteria. 

Automaton, automata. Phenomenon, phenomena. 

Words ending in -t«, and forming their 
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plTtral in -idesi countTums^ comtharides; cJi^y-Q^^^^^' 
sdlis, chrysalides. 

Words ending in -a, and forming their plnral 
in -ata : dogma, dogmata ; lemma, lemmata. 

Words not relating to science, of the Latin i«*»^^ rv. 
of the fourth period, which are fully natural- 
ized, and form their inflections after the Eng- 
lish manner: — 

Ambitious, artificial, cogitation, controversy, 
dimension, fastidious, indignity, numerous, os- 
tentation, participate, etc. 

Latin of the Fifth Perioi>. 

This class includes all words from the Latin Latm v. 
or Greek, introduced in the present century. 
They are more correctly formed and more folly 
naturalized than the Latin words of the fourth 
period. 

They chiefly relate to the improvements in 
the application of science in the present cen- 
tury. 

Examples of Latin of the Fifth Period. 

Terminus, dentist, oculist, locomotive, centri- Examples, 
fagal, eccentric, emigrant, binocular, tertiary, 
granite, exhume, descriptive, incipient, respect- 
able, socialism, etc. 

Examples of Oreeh of the same Period. 

Biology, geology, lithograph, panorama, Greek, 
photograph, telegraph, telegram, stereoscope, 
microscope, epidemic, phrenology, etc. 
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^^i>^<^naa«- Besides the above, the English langnage 
inSngiifliL contains words borrowed from almost every 
language in the world. 

Examples of MisceUa/neotM Words in English. 

Arabio. Admiral, alchemy, alcohol, alembic, algebra, 

alkali, almanac, amber, arrack, arsenal, arti- 
choke, assassin, caliph, camphor, carat, caravan, 
chemistry, cipher, civet, coffee, cotton, crimson, 
elixir, emir, fakir, gazelle, giraffe, Inte, maga- 
zine, mamelnke, minaret, monsoon, moslem, 
mosqne, mufti, mummy, nadir, naphtha, snlian, 
syrup, talisman, tariff, vizier, zenith, zero. 

Hebrew. Abbey, abbot, amen, behemoth, cabal, chernb, 

ephod, gehenna, hallelujah, hosanna, jubilee, 
leviathan, manna, sabbath, seraph, shibboleth. 

Feniaa. Azure, balcony, barbican, bashaw, bazaar, 

checkmate, chess, dervise, emerald, hookah, 
indigo, jackall, lilac, musk, orange, paradise, 
pawn (in chess), saraband, scimitar, sepoy, 
shawl, sherbet, simoom, taffeta, tifi&n, turban. 

Hindustani. Batta, buggy, bungalow, calico, ooolie, 
cowrie, dimity, jungle, lac, loot, mullagatawny, 
pagoda, palanquin, pariah, punch, pundit, ra- 
jah, rupee, sugar, suttee, toddy. 

ChineBo. Bohea, congou, hyson, nankeen, pekoe, satin, 

tea. 

Caribbean. Hammock. 

i£aiay. Amuck, bamboo, bantam, caddy, caoutchouc, 

■chintz, cockatoo, curry, gamboge, godown, 
gutta-percha, junk, mango, orang-outang, rat- 
tan, sago, shaddock. 
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Bey, cbibonk, ctonse, jaKnisary, sash, tulip. Turkfah. 

Cacique, calumet, condor, llama, maize, ?^^g^ 
moccasin, pampas, penmiican, potato, squaw, Indian. 
tobacco, tomaliawk, tomata, wigwam. 

Tattoo, taboo, kangaroo. PoiyneBian. 

Ayah, cash, caste, commodore, componnd, Fortugaese. 
fetish, mandarin, palaver. 

Alhgator, armada, barricade, carbonado, Spanish, 
cargo, phocolate, cigar, Creole, desperado, don, 
duenna, embargo, flotilla, gala, grandee, gre- 
nade, jennet, mosquito, mulatto, negro, olio, 
paroquet, platina, poncho, punctilio, renegade, 
savannah, sherry, tornado, verandah. 

Alert, balustrade, bandit, bravado, bravo, bust, UaUao. 
cameo, canto, charlatan, conversazione, cupola, 
ditto, dilettante, fevourite P (favorite), folio, ga- 
zette, gondola, grotto, harlequin, improvisatore, 
incognito, influenza, lava, manifesto, mezzotinto, 
motto, muster, opera, pantaloon, piazza, portico, 
proviso, regatta, scaramouch, soprano, stanza, 
stilletto, stucco, studio, tenor, terra-cotta, tor- 
nado, torso, umbrella, virtaoso, vista, volcano, 
virtu, zany. 

Beau, belle, belles-lettres, billet-doux, bon- French, 
mot, bouquet, d^jeiiner, dep6t, ^lat, ennui, pen-^ 
chant, soiree, trousseau, cong6, embonpoint, 
vinaigrette, toilette, etc. 

Block, boom, boor, sprit, reef (v.), schooner, Dutch, 
skates, sloop, smuggle, stiver, taflerel, veer, 
wear (a ship), yacht, sketch, cable. 

Besides, there are several words in English English 
which, though derived from foreign words, have of 'foreign 
assumed an English form, so as, at first sight, ^^ 
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Cornip- 
tiona. 



Bhyxne. 



Beef-eater. 

Shotover. 

Jemsalem. 



Bonagate. 



Lnteetring. 



Lark. 



Bnglish 
oormptions 
of French 
words. 



to seem of native origin. Snch are the fol- 
lowing corruptions of foreign words. 

Bhyme is derived by some from the Gothic, 
and it ought therefore to be spelt rime. The 
Italian word rvma favours this notion. If so, 
rhyme is a word of Gothic origin simulating a 
Greek one, as if from pvM* Puttenham, who 
wrote about minstrelsy in Elizabeth's time, 
spells it rime, and spells rhymers rimers. 

Beef -eater (a royal servant), from the French, 
huffetier^a, side- waiter. 

Shotover (a hill near Oxford), from the 
French chdteau-vert = green-castle. 

Jerusalem (a kind of artichoke), from Italian 
girasohy turning to the sun ; Italian, from gvrare 
(to turn), sole (the sun). 

B/waagate is a corruption of renegade, from 
the Spanish renegado, an apostate, from rene- 
ga/re. 

Lutestrvng (of which dresses are made), is a 
corruption of the Italian word lustrino, a kind 
of silk, from histrare, to shine. 

La/rk (a game) is a corrupted form of the 
Scandinavian word Zac=a game. 

English Gorrujptions of French Words, 

Crawfish ^cr^yisse. 

Ooontry dance .... contredanse. 
Causeway (e) chauss^e. 

(e) Milton nses oansey : — 

** The other way Satan went down 
The causey to hell-gate.^' — Paradise Lost, 

CharterhouBe . • . • . chartreuBe. 
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DonnonBe dormense. Oorrup- 

Dnck (a term of endearment) . . donx. tiona. 

Gilliflower girofl6e. 

Lanyard lani^re. 

yes {used by Urum-criers) . . Oyez. 

Penthouse appends. 

Periwig perraqne. 

English Corruptions of Lati/n Words. 

Ancient (as " Ancient lago "). . Latin, insigne. 2^J^**^ 
Ancients flag ,. . . . ditto. 
Miniature . . . minimatns (vermillion). 

English Gorrwptions of Italian Words, 

Oortal-axe .... from Italian cortelazo. Of Italloa 
Doublet . . . . „ guibetta. ^0^- 

Somerset is a corniption of the Italian soprasaUo; 
hence the old spelling somertalt. 

Ceiling for deling, fiomcielo Italian; cosZum Latin, the 
sky. M&ton spells it cieling : — 

*' And now the thickened sky 
Like a dark cieling stood.'- — Paradise Lost. 

Sovereign for sovran, from Italian sorvano, deriyed 
from Lat. supemus, 

Milton writes : — 

'* Thy sovran sentence, that man shonld find grace." 

Paradise Lost. 

English Corruptions of Oerma/n Words. 

Decoy .... duck-cooy (a cage). Of German 
Poland Pohlen. ^°~*- 

Modem Corruptions of Anglo-Saxon. 

Bridgewater .... Burgh Walter. Of Anglo- 

Court-oards coat-cards. ^^^ 

Daisy day's-eye. ^°^- 
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Ck>rraptioB8 
of Anglo- 
Saxon 
worda. 



BighteotiB rigfat-wifle. 

Islaiidfor ejland. 

The ey meaning UUmd^ as in Orkney, GoemBey, etc. 
from Scandinavian. 

Goosehery for goneburyf from the prickly nfttore of 
the tree. 

Corruptions in felling of Foreign Words. 



Of Latin 
words. 



Colleagae 
FrontiBpiece 



. Latin collega. 
Latin fronti-spioiam. 



Author for antor, from Latin auetor, through ^ench 
auteur, 

PoBthitmotiB for postomoB, i.e. last or yonngeBt child. 

Some JQBtify the retention of the A, by the snppoBition 
that it is derived from "post humatum patrem.** 

Anthony for Antony, from AntonioB, Latin. 

BosphoroB for BosporoB, from Greek povs r6pos, 

Mackenzie for Macenzie, mac being the Gaelic patrony- 
mic prefix, and Enzie the fiunily name. 

Hybridiflm. In derived words all the parts should belong 
to one and the same language. Any infringe- 
ment of this rtde is called hyhrydism (from hy- 
brida a mongrel.) Hybridism is a Common 
fanlt in the introduction of foreign words into 
English. 

It is generally brought about by affixing a 
Greek temunation to a Saxon or Latin word ; 
as, witticism, deism, etc. 

Examples. Or by adding a L&tin termination to a Greek 
or Saxon word; as, hrmtresSj songstress^ dea^ 
coness, etc. 

Or by putting a Saxon prefix or affix to a 
Latin or Greek word ; as, unfortunate, hishopricy 
etc. 
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Oi* by prefibdng a Latin or Greek word to a Examples. 
Saxon one ; as, demi-god, hero-worship , etc. 

Conversion of Anglo-Saxon into Ens^lisli : — Conversion 

° , ° , of Anglo- 

Ans^lo-Saxon was converted into English — saxon into 

(1.) By contracting Ot otherwise modifying ^"^"^ " 
the pronunciation and Orthography of words. 

(2.) By omitting many inflexionB, especially 
of the nonns, and, consequently, making more 
use of auxiliaries and prepositions. 

(3.) By the introduction of French deriva- 
tives. 

(4.) By using less inv»:mon and ellipse, es- 
pecially in poetry. 

Of these, the second is the most important ; 
and it was brought about so gradually that it 
is difficult to fix a definite period as the date of 
the change. 

There was nothing like tlie complete fusion Fusion of 
of the Saxon and Norman languages, as there saxon and 
was of the Saxon and Norman laws. Still it is fS^^ 
very probable that the converse of foreigners 
has had something to do with the simplifica- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon language which 
appear about the reign of Henry IL, more than 
a century afber the Conquest ; though it is also 
true that languages of a very artificial struc- 
ture, like that of England before the Conquest, 
often become less complex in their form, with- 
out any such violent process as the amalgama- 
tion of two difierent races. 

Modem Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian Examples 
bear the same relation to the old Norse that languages. 
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Samages. ^^^^^ ^^©8 to Anglo-Saxon; so do modem 
French, Italian, Portuguese, Spanisli, and Wal- 
lachian to the Latin. 

Successive As the disuse of Saxon forms crept in by 

changes of . . 

Anglo- degrees, it is difficult, except by an arbitrary 
Modem line, to define the successive stages by which 
English has grown out of Anglo-Saxon. How- 
ever, for convenience in treating the history of 
English literature, the following division has 
been made : — 

A.D. 660—1150 Anglo-Saxon. 

1150—1260 Semi-Saxon. 

1260—1560 OldEngUsh. 

1650—1650 Middle English. 

1650—1860 ; . . . . Modern EngUsh. 



English. 



f > 
>> 



Anglo- The chief characteristics of Anelo-Saxon 

Saxon, 660 ° 

to 1160 i..D. were : — 

The article had three genders and five cases. 

The noun had six declensions, and five cases 
of each. The gender of the nouns was marked 
in every case. 

Adjectives had genders and cases like the 
nouns. 

The infinitives of verbs ended in -an or -en, 
and the past participle in -en. They also had 
gerunds ; and their participles -ende and -ande 
were declined like adjectives. The three per- 
sons plural of the indicative ended in -ath ; and 
the verbs of the strong conjugation were more 
numerous than afterwards. 
Semi- The chief characteristics of Semi- Saxon 

Bazon, 1160 

to 1260 A.D. were : — 

The declension of the article and nouns was 
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less marked, and the ablative case was disused. |®°^i- 

' ^ ^ Saxon. 

There was less difference in the plural termi- 
nations of the nonns and adjectives. The 
dual number of the pronouns gradually disap- 
peared. 

The infinitives of the verbs ended in -e ; and 
the termination of the past participle was 
dropped. The gerundial form of the infinitive 
was also changed. 

The chief characteristics of Old English oidBngUsh. 

® 1250 to 1560 

were: — a.d. 

The article had lost all inflections, and was 
indeclinable as now. 

The adjectives had lost all inflections, and 
were invariable as now. 

The gender of the nouns was less artificially 
marked, and most of the cases disappeared, 
their place being supplied by prepositions and 
the objective case. Many of the plural termi- 
nations were dropped. 

The preposition to was used with the infini- 
tive in &in and the gerundial form. Many strong 
verbs became weak, and the present participle 
dropped all its declensions, and terminated in 

The pronouns were pretty much the same as 
at present, except in the spelHng of the pos- 
sessive case. 

The genitive case of nouns ended in -e« ; so 
did the plural. 

The plural number of verbs ended in "en; 
the second person plural of the imperative 
ended in 'eth. 
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BMiiflh. Most of the auxiliaoy verbs were prefixed to 

infinitives in -en. 

« 

A large number of ErencH words, cbieflj 
nonns, adjectives, verbs, and participles, had 
been introduced, and were inflected according 
to the same rales as the Saxon words, the 
French verbs laying aside all differences of 
conjugation. 

?n^u h ^^® chief characteristics of Middle English 

1560 to 1660 are: 

iuD, 

The article remains invariable. The nonna 
remain the same, except that their plurals and 
genitive cases end in -9. The adjectives remain 
invariable. The silent e is omitted in spelling. 
The infinitive of the verb assumed its present 
form, and the inflections for the plural number 
were dropped ; -8 took the place of -eth in the 
ending of the third person singular of the verb. 
A large number of Latin derivatives were intro- 
duced. 
Modem The chief characteristics of Modem English 

English, ^^^ , 
1660 to pre- ^^^ ' — 

Bent time. rpj^g ^v\ide is invariable. The noun has 
only two cases. The adjective has no in- 
flections for case, gender, or number. Preposi- 
tions are of frequent use, and supply the place 
of inflections for cases. The spelling is much 
improved, and words are shortened in form. 
The -eth of the third person singular of verbs 
is entirely disused, and the aaxiliary verbs are 
more frequently employed. The subjunctive 
mood is disappearing, and a general simplifica- 
tion going on in all words ; and a considerable 
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number of words from other European Ian- ^S^gS 
gnages are introduced, as well as from the 
Latin and Greek. 

Note. — ^For a list of writers of the dififereDt periods see 
page 180. 

Extent to which Norman-Feench was used. 

After the Conquest till the reign of Edward ^^^^'"' 
III., the language of the people was Anglo- i^ench. 
Saxon ; that of the priests, etc., Latin ; and &^--q 
that of the king, nobles, and their retainers, 
Norman. 

All letters, even those of a private nature, in letters. 
were written in Latin till the beginning of the 
reign of Edward I., soon after 1270 a.d., when 
a sudden change brought in the use of French. 

In grammar schools, boys were made to in schools.' 
construe their Latin into French ; and in the 
statutes of Oriel College, Oxford, is found a Universities 
regulation so late as 1828 ad., that students 
shall converse together, if not in Latin, at least 
in French. 

The minutes of the Corporation of London, Minutes. 
recorded in the Town Clerk's OfELce, were in 
French, as well as the proceedings in parUa- Parliament. 
ment, and in the courts of justice. ^aw courts. 

Hence English was seldom written, and 
hardly ever employed in prose till after the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

Sir John Mandeville's "Travels" were writ- First prose 
ten in 1356 a.d. ; and this is our first English English. 
prose book. 

"Wicliffe's Translation of the Bible, a great 
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English work that enriched the language very much, is 

works. referred to 1383 a.d. 

Trevisa's version of the " Polychronicon of 
Higden" was in 1385 A.D. ; and the "Astrolabe 
of Chancer " in 1392 a.d. 

introdno- A few public instruments were drawn up in 

Enguk EngHsh under Richard II. (1377-1399 A.D.); 
and about the same time, probably, English 

In letters, began to be employed in epistolary correspond- 
ence. Trevisa says, that when he wrote (1385 
A.D.) even gentlemen had much left off having 

In schools, their children taught French ; and names the 
schoolmaster, John Cornwall, who, soon after 
1350 A.D., brought in so great an innovation as 
the making his boys translate their Latin into 
English. 

At oonrt. The disuse of French in the upper ranks of 
society seems to have taken place very rapidly ; 
as, by a statute of Edward III. in 1362 a.d., all 

In the pleas in the courts of justice are directed to be 

law. pleaded and judged in English, on account of 

French being so much unknown. Notwith- 
standing this, the proceedings in parliament, 
with very few exceptions, appear to have been 
all in French for sixty years longer, till the 
accession of Henry VI. in 1422 a.d. ; and the 
statutes continued to be published in the same 
language for above 120 years after the passing 
of Edward III.'s statute, till the accession of 
Richard III. in 1483 a.d. 
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Genebal Relations of Modern English to 

Anglo-Saxon. 

The relation of the present English to Anglo- Relation of 
Saxon is that of a modem to an ancient lai^- English to 
gnage. Let the word S77^^^=a smith, be taken Saxon. 
as an example of this relation. It was declined 
as follows, in Anglo-Saxon : — 

SingvXar. Plural. 

N, ami^ = a smith. N, smi^as « smiths. Example. 

G, smiles = of a smith. G, smi^a = of smiths. 
D. smiSe » to a smith. D. smi^m = to smiths. 

As far, then, as the above example is con- 
cerned, the Anglo-Saxon differs from the pre- 
sent English by expressing a fresh relation by 
a modification of the form of the root, called an 
inflection, whereas modem English denotes the 
same relation by the nse of a preposition. 

In other words, Saxon inflection is super- Disnse of 

J J , 1 • I • /» 1 • infleetions. 

seded by a combmation of words. 

This is the case with all modem languages 
contrasted with their ancient form, and is called 
the process of simplification. 

Contrasted with the present English, Anglo- Contrast of 
Saxon has the following general differences :^- 

1. Nouns had their peculiar declensions ac- Nouns. 
cording to their terminations. These distinc- 
tions have disappeared in modem English. 

The present plural termination -5, which is a Number, 
contraction for -as (as in 5mi^as= smiths), was 
in Anglo-Saxon confined to a single gender and 
declension. 
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Case. With regard to case, the Anglo-Saxon had 

three cases, distinct in form ; viz., the iN'omina- 
tiye, Grenitive, and Dative for the nouns ; and 
the adjective and prononn, had each four 
cases, viz., the NominatLve, Genitive, Dative, 
and Accusative ; and some few words had an 
Ablative or Instromental case as well. 

In modem English, the adjectives have no 
case at all ; the nonns only two, the Nominative 
and Genitive, distinct in form ; and the pro- 
nouns three, viz., Nominative, Genitive, and 
Accusative. 

A4jectiveB. j^ Anglo-Saxon, the adjectives had three 
genders. Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter, with 
a distinct termination for each; and agreed 
with their substantives in gender, number, and 
case, as they do in Latin. 

In English there is no such distinction of 
gender, number, and case of adjectives. 

VorbB. rjr^^Q subjunctive mood, which in modem 

English (with one exception. If I were, the sub- 
junctive of was) differs from the indicative only 
in the second and third persons singular, was 
considerably different in Anglo-Saxon. 

The infinitive mood, in Anglo-Saxon, ended 
in -aob ; as, hifia/rL—ixi love. 

The Present Tendencies of English. 

^^^^ This process of simplification, i.e., the dis- 
Engiiah. appearance of inflections, is still going on in 

English, as may be seen in the following ten* 

dencies : — 
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1. The distmction between the Bubjxmctive ^°^' 
and indicative moods is disappearing; as, If it 

is, is often nsed for, If it he. 

2. Only one of the double forms of the past Tense, 
tense of some of the strong verbs will remain ; 

as, She acmg wdl is more general than She sfwag 
well, though both forms are correct. 

The same is the case with Se d/romk heamhj, 
as compared with JBe dnmh heamly, 

3. The frequent use of the adjective for the ^y^^- 
adverb tends to the disappearance of the latter ; 

as, soft, no haste, for softly. 

*' A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring." — Pope. 

HisTOEiOAL Analysis op English Words. 

Out of 43,000 words found in the English ^^ ^^ 
dictionary, 29,000 are of classical origin, andworda* 
only 13,000 of Saxon. (Max MiUler.) 

Out of every 100 words in English, as it is Percem 
ordinarily written or spoken, 60 are Saxon, 30 in use. 
are Latin (including French), 5 are G-reek, and 
6 are miscellaneous. (Trench.) 

Notwithstanding this preponderance of clas- G«unina- 
sical words in the dictionary, still English be- stamotore. 
longs to the Teutonic branch of the family of 
languages, because its grammatical structure is 
decidedly Teutonic; and the particles, which 
are of commonest occurrence, are also of 
Teutonic origin. 
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SOME OF THE 

ENGLISH WRITERS OF THE ABOVE 

PERIODS (500 A.D. TO 1850). 

wito^ GiLDAS, a historian, who flourished in the 

year 560 a.d. : he wrote in Latin. 

Bede, styled " the venerable," who wrote in 
Latin an account of the Saxon Church; bom 
A.D. 673. 

.G(EDMON wrote religious poetry in the 8th 
centnry in Anglo-Saxon. A Monk of "Whitby. 

Alfred, king of England in the 9th cen- 
tury, translated some Latin works into Saxon 
for the in6truction of the people (871-901 

A.D.) 

William of Malmesbubt wrote in Latin. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote in Latin. 

The Monks of Peterborough wrote the 
Saxon GhronicHe, a history of English affairs 
from Alfred's time down to the death of 
Stephen, in Anglo-Saxon language. 

Obm, or Ormin, wrote, about Henry IL's 
reign, The .Onnulumj a paraphrase of the gospel 
histories in Semi- Saxon verse. 

Latamon, bom about 1170. Translated the 
French Bomance of Brut, by Wace, into English, 
or rather Semi- Saxon. 

Robert of Gloucester (1230-1285), wrote 
a history of England in verse. 

John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
flourished about 1371, wrote a riiyming chroni- 
cle of Robert Bruce. 
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James I., E^ng of Scotland, prisoner in Eng- English 
gland for nineteen years, wrote The Kmg^s 
Quhair, or Book. 

SiE John Fobtbscub, chief justice, wrote a 
book on the English constitution, about 1450. 

William Caxton (1410-1491), first English 
printer, wrote and translated about sixty 
works ; among others The Becmydle of the His- 
tories of Troye, and The Game of Chess. 

William Dunbab, a Scottish clergyman, flou- 
rished about 1500 ; wrote The Bcmce and The 
Union of the Thistle with the Bose, allegorical 
poems. 

Gavin Douglas, flourished about 1500, bishop 
of Dunkeld; wrote an allegorical poem The 
Palace of Honov/r, and translated Virgil into 
English verse. 

Sib John de Mandevelle, bom at St. Albans, 
1300 ; died at Liege, 1372. Wrote a history 
of his travels in the Holy Land, and parts of 
India and China, in which are inserted tales 
of knight-errantry, miraculous legends, mon- 
sters, giants, and devils. 

John db Wiclipfb, bom at Wiclifie, near 
Bichmond, in Yorkshire, in 1324; died at 
Lutterworth, Leicestershire, in 1384. Trans- 
lated the whole Bible &om the Latin Vulgate 
into English, and wrote several tracts abusing 
the pope and monks. 

Geoffbt Chauceb, bom in London, 1327; 
died in London, 1400. Wrote the OovH of 
Love^ Booh of Troilus and Oresseide^ and Oamr 
terhury Tales, in English verse. 
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^te? John Gowbb, bom in the first lialf of 14tli 

century; died in London about 1400. Wrote 
the Oonfessio Amwntis, in English verse. 

BoBEBT LONGLAND, bom in Shropshire about 
1330 ; died about 1400. Wrote the Visions of 
Piers FlowmaUy an allegorical poem in English 
verse. 

John Ltdgate, bom about 1375 ; died about 
1461. Wrote the St&ry of Thebes, Fail oj 
Prvnces, and History, Siege, <md Destruction 
of Troy, in English verse, 

Sm Thomas Mobe, bom in London in 1480 ; 
beheaded at the Tower in 1535. Wrote the 
Utopia, in Latin, a description of an ideal 
republic. 

William Ttndale, burned as a heretic, near 
Antwerp, in 1536. Translated the Bible. 

Miles Covbbdalb (1499-1580), translated 
the whole Bible into English. 

John Skelton, bom about 1475 ; died 1529, 
at Westminster. Wrote Why come ye not to 
Court? a satire on Cardinal Wolsey, and the 
BoJce of Oolin Clout, attacking the Church. 

Sib Thomas Wtatt, bom at Allington Castle, 
Kent, in 1503; died in 1538. Wrote some 
amatory verses and satires, among the latter 
the Town <md Country Mouse. Also some 
prose writing on State affairs, and letters to 
his son. 

Eabl of Subbet, bom about 1516 ; executed 
1547. Wrote several love sonnets, and trans- 
lated parts of the JEneid. He is the first 
writer of English blank verse. 
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Edmund Spenser, bom 1563, in London ; ^^^ 
died 1599, at Westminster. His chief work is 
the Faerie Queen, a long allegorical poem in 
defence of chivahy. 

Christopher Marlowe, flourished 1662-1692. 
Wrote dramas. Chief works, The Jew of 
Malta, and Faustus. 

Sir Philip Sidney, bom at Penshnrst, Kent, 
1554, killed at the battle of Zntphen, 1586. 
Wrote the Arcadia, and the Defence of Poesie. 

Samuel Daihel (1562-1619), wrote several 
Masques, and an address to the Countess of 
Cumberland. 

WiLLUM Shakespeare, bom at Sfcratford-on- 
Avon, in 1564 ; died thei^e 1616. Wrote tragedies 
and comedies, the most famous of which are : 
Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, Othello, Tempest, Henry 
TV., Merry Wives of Wi/ndsor, Henry VJII., 
Borneo ami Juliet, etc. 

Richard Hooker, born about 1553, at Heavi- 
tree, near Exeter, died at Bishopsboume, Kent, 
in 1600. Wrote The Loajos of Ecclesiaetical 
Polity, being a defence of the constitution and 
discipline of the Church of England. 

Ben Jonson, bom at Westminster, 1674; died 
there, in 1637. Wrote several comedies, among 
which the most celebrated are : Every Mam, in 
his Humowr, Every Mun out of his Humowr^ 
and The Alchemist, Also several tragedies, 
S&jcmus, Oatilvne, etc. 

John Donne, bom in London, 1673; died 
there 1625. He wrote satires ; also a number 
of eloquent and witty sermons. 
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^ggA Feancis Bacon (Lord Verulam), bom 1561; 

died 1626. Wrote seyeral philosophical treatises 
among others, the Novum Organum; ^vras the 
anthor of the inductive system of philosophy. 
Also wrote ess^iys on general subjects. 

John Selden, bom at Salvington, in Snssez, 
in 1584; died in London, in 1654. Wrote 
Tabh-Tcdlcy and a Latin treatise on I^atnral 
Law. 

Thomas Hobbes, bom at Malmesbnry, Wilt- 
shire, in 1688 ; died in 1679. Wrote the Lema- 
them, De ci/ue, De corpore PolUicOy essays on civil 
government. 

Sib Thomas Browne, born in London, in 
1605; died at Norwich, in 1682. Wrote the 
BeUgio Medici, and Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, 

Abraham Cowley, bom in London in 1618; 
died at Chertsey, Surrey, in 1667. Anthor of 
several metaphysical poems and lyrics. 

Sib John Denham, bom at Dublin, in 1615 ; 
died in 1688. Wrote a poem called Cooper's 

mu. 

Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher flou- 
rished 1586-1615 ; were joint authors of several 
dramas ; among others, ITie Knight of the Bum- 
i/ng Pestle, etc. 

Sib Walter Baleigh wrote political treatises, 
and a history of the world (1552-1618). 

Michael Dratton, bom at Harshull, in War- 
wickshire, in 1563 ; died in 1631. Wrote some 
pastoral poems, and the Polyolhion, a descrip- 
tive poem on England's natural products and 
legends. 
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Jambs Harrington, bom in 1611 ; died 1677. ^^^J^ 
Wrote tlie Ocea/nof, an imaginary account of a 
commonwealth of which Oceana is the imagin- 
ary name. 

Andrew Marvel (1620-1678), wrote The 
Behea/rsal Transposed, etc. 

Isaac Barrow (1630-1677), wrote some cele- 
brated sermons. 

Robert Herrick, bom in 1691. Wrote the 
Hesperidesy a collection of sacred and love 
poems. 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1608- 
1674), wrote A History of the Rebellion, i.e., 
Civil War. 

John Milton, bom in London, in 1608 ; died 
there in 1674. Wrote Pa/radise Lost cmd Be- 
gamed, Gomus, Samison Agonistes in poetry ; The 
UiJconoclastes, Defence of the English people, etc. 
in prose. 

Jeremy Tatlor, bom 1605, at Cambridge. 
A writer on theology ; chief works, Holy Living 
and Holy Lying. • 

Sir John Suckling, bom at Whitton, in 
Middlesex, in 1609; died in France, 1642. 
Author of several poems and plays; among 
others a ballad called The Weddmg. 

Philip Massinger, bom at Salisbury in 1584 ; 
died in London in 1640. Wrote plays, among 
others, The (My Madam, Fatal Lowry, Bashful 
Lover, A new Way to pan^ old Debts, etc. 

Robert Burton, bom at lindley, in Leicester, 
in 1576 ; died at Oarford, in 1640. Wrote the 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 
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English Edwaed Loed HERBERT, of Cherbury, bom 

in 1581, at Montgomeiy, in Wales ; died in 1648. 
Wrote the lAfe and Eeign of King Hewry VIII. 

George Herbert (1593-1632) wrote The 
Temple^ and other poems. 

Samuel Butler (1612-1680). Aathor of 
Htidibras, a humorous satire on the puritans, 
after the style of Don Qnixote. 

John Drtdbn (1631-1700). Translated 
Virgil into EngHsh verse. Wrote AbsaZom and 
Achitophely and Emd and Pomtker, — ^the former 
a political, ihe latter a theological, satire in 
verse. 

William Wtcherlt (1640-1715), celebrated 
comic play writer. Author of Plam-dealer^ and 
Oountry Wife. 

John Locke (1632-1704), philosophical 
writer; chief work. An JEssan/ on the BJwman 
Understa/ndmg. 

John Buntan (1628-1688), wrote Pilgrim's 
Progress, an allegorical prose work, describing 
the life of a Ghristi&n under the figure of a 
journey. 

EiCHARD Baxter (1616-1691), presbytexian 
minister; chief works. The Sainfs Resf^ and 
A Oall to the Unconverted, 

Gilbert Burnet (1643-1715), Bisbop of 
Salisbury. Wrote History of my own Times 
and History of the BeformaUon of the Church of 
Englomd, 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719), Essayist, 
editor of the Spectator^ and author of several 
short poems. 
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Daniel Dbpob (1661-1731), writer of prose ^^»^^ 
fictions ; chief work, Bohinson Crusoe. 

Alexander Pope (1688-1744), poet, trans- 
lated Homer, wrote the JBope of the Lock, moral 
essays in verse, Windsor Forest, the Dundad, 

Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's, great 
political writer ; died in 1783 ; chief works. Tale 
of a Tub, Drapier's Letters, OulUver*s Travels. 

John Gat (1688-1732), wrote The Beggar's 
Opera, and some pastoral poems. 

James Thomson (1700-1748), bom in Rox- 
bnrghshire wrote a poem called The Seasons, and 
an allegorical one, The Gastle of Indolence. 

Sir Richard Steele (about 1709), bom in 
Dublin, edited the Tatler and Oua/rdian. 

Lady Mart Wortlet Montagu (1690-1762), 
wrote a series of descriptive letters from Con-, 
stantinople. 

Allan Ramsat (1686-1758), bom in Lead- 
hills, Scotland, wrote a pastoral . drama called 
The Oentle Sh&pherd. 

Thomas Grat (1716-1771), wrote Elegy m a 
Country Chwch/ya/rd, Progress of Poesy, The 
Bard, etc. 

Edward Young (1681-1765), wrote The 
Night Thoughts, a poem. 

William Collins (1720-1756), wrote an Ode 
on the Passions, etc. 

Mark Akenside (1 721-1 770J, wrote The 
Pleasures of the Imagination, 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774), wrote The 
Tra/oeUer and The Deserted Village, in verse. The 
Vicar of Wakefieldf and other works in prose. 
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^^ Chaeles Chuechill (1731-1764), wrote The 

Rosciad. 

ToBUs Smollett (1721-1771), wrote An Ode 
to Leven Water, and several novels, Roderick 
Random, etc. 

Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), wrote Vanity 
of Hurnan Wishes, and London poems ; Lives oj 
the Poets; Basselas, and the Bambler in prose, 
and composed a dictionary. 

Henry Fielding (1707-1754), wrote the cele- 
brated novels, Tom Jones, and TTie Sistory of 
Joseph Andrews, 

David Hume (1711-1776), bom in Edin. 
bnrgh, wrote a history of England and some 
essays. 

Adam Smith (1723-1790), bom in Kirkaldy, 
wrote a work on political economy called The 
Wealth of Nations. 

Sir William Blackstonb (1723-1780), Judge 
of King's Bench, wrote Oom/mentartes on ihe 
Laws of Engla/nd. 

Horace Walpole (1718-1797), wrote Tk 
Castle of Otranto and Catalogue of NohU 
Authors. 

William Robertson (1721-1793), a Scottisb 
clergyman, wrote histories of Scotland, of 
Charles Y., and of America. 

Edward Gibbon (1737-1794), wrote the 
history of The Leclme and Fall of the JEtomm 
Empire. 

Robert Borns (1759-1796), a Scottisli poet, 
wrote lyrics; chief works, Oottcur*8 Saturdaij 
Night, Tarn o' Shamier, etc. 
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William Cowpee (1731-1800), moral poet, ^^ 
•wrote The Tosh, The Sofa, and traoislated 
Homer. 

Edmund Burke (1730-1797), bom in Dublin, 
famous orator ; chief works. An Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, and Reflections on the 
French Revolution, 

Hugh Blaib (1718-1800), a Scottish clergy- 
man, wrote sermons and lectures on Belles 
Lettres. 

William Palet (1743-1805), Archdeacon of 
Carlisle ; wrote Natural Theology, Horoe PoAiUnce, 
and Evidences of Christia/nity, etc. 

LoED Byeon (1788-1824), poet, wrote Childe 
SaroWs Pilgrimage, Bride of Ahydos, etc. 

DuGALD Stewaet (1753-1828), bom in Edin- 
burgh, wrote Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
and Outlines of Moral Philosophy. 

SiE Waltee Scott (1771-1832), poet and 
novelist ; chief works, The Lady of the Lake, 
Marmion, The Lay of the last Minstrel, in verse, 
and the Wa/uerley Novels, and Life of Napoleon 
in prose. 

Samuel Tatloe Coleeidge (1772-1834), 
poet and prose writer ; philosopher ; author of 
Christahel, The Ancient Mariner, etc. 

RoBEET SouTHET (1774-1843), poet and 
prose writer ; wrote Joan of Arc, and Thalaba 
in verse, and a Life of Nelson, in prose, etc. 

Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), poet, author 
of The Pleasures of Hope, The Battle of the 
Baltic, etc. 

William Woedswoeth (1770-1850), poet; 
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En^iiah autlior of The Excursion^ White Doe of Eyl 

wnters. 

stone, etc. 

Thoma8 Moobb (1780-1851, an Irish lyric 
poet ; wrote Lalla Bookh, and Irish Melodies, 

John Lingabd (1769-1851), Roman Catholic; 
wrote A History of England ujp to the JRevoluium. 

Samuel Boqess (1762-1855); chief poems, 
Pleasures of Memory and Italy. 

LoED Maoaulat (1800-1859). English his- 
torian of the reigns of James 11., and part of 
William III., also wrote La/ys of Ancient Borne, 
and numerous essays on literature and politics. 



APPENDIX. 
I. 

Shcyumg the changes letters undergo m French 
and English words derived from the Latin* 

A. 

A is often changed into at; as, Lat. par seqnal, Fr. Appendix. 
paiTi Eng. pair, Lat. planus =leY6lt Fr. plain, Lat. 
placere—Xo please, Fr. plaire. Lat. vaniMs empty, Fr. 
vain, Eng. vain, 

B. 

B is often inserted in Frenoh words between m and a 
liquid ; as, Lat. cumvlare » to heap ap, Fr. combler, 
Lat. rmmertu ^nxnnher, Fr. noTnbre. 

B is often changed intov; as, Lat. gvhemare^Xo 
steer a ship, Fr. gouvemert Eng. govern, Lat. dehere^ 
to owe; Fr. devoir. Lat. habere— io haye, Fr. avoir, 
Lat. Zider 39 firee, Fr. Zivrer, Eng. deliver, Lat. ver&enaa 
a sacred plant, Fr. verveine, Eng. vervain. 

C. 

C before a is changed into cA; as, Lat. edballus^ 
horse, Fr. cheval, Eng. chivalry, Lat. canM= dear, Fr. 
;^r, Eng. cherish, Lat. caZidua » warm, Fr. chaud, 
Lat. copituZumsa little head, Fr. c^pi^^, Eng. copter. 
Lat. carmen— Bong, Fr. c^ar7n«, Eng. charm, Lat. ca- 
mera—an arch, Fr. eharnbre, Eng. c/iam&er.^ Lat. cant* 
= a dog, Fr. chien, Lat. caZa;»B limestone, Fr. chaux, 
Bng. c/ta2ft. Lat. eamptu ^ a field, Fr. champ, Eng. 
? tampion. 

C before other letters is often changed into g ox s; as. 
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Appendix. Lat. oc^tb keen, Fr. aigre. Lat. mocer « lean, Ft. 
maigre, Eng. meagre, "LaX. faeimut^we do, Fr. fais<m, 
Lat. licere ^io be free, Fr. Untir, EngL leisure, Lat. 
crux, genitiye cruci«aa crosB, Fr. croiscLde^ Eng. erx- 
sade. 

C is often omitted before r or t; as, liat. auctor^i 
maker, Fr. autettr, Eng. author. Lat. jcustare =sto throY, 
Fr. Jeter, Eng. jet, Lat. |>etftiM athe breast, Fr. jpottrtfK. 
Lat j^Ianctufsa striking of the breast as a sign of grief, 
Fr. plaintet Eng. plaint, Lat. fructus = profit, Fr. fruit, 
Eng. /rvit. Lat. punctum^A small hole, Fr. point, Eng. 
pot'n^ Lat. sanctiMs sacred, Fr. taint, Eng. xatnt. Lat. 
locrimas a tear, Fr. larrn^. 

(7 ia also often omitted between two vowels ; as, Lai 
I0CU8 — a place, Fr. lieu, Lat. nocere » to injure, Fr. 
nuire, Eng. nuisance. 



D. 

D is often changed into j; as, Lai diumus » daily, Fr. 
journal, joum€e, Eng. journey. 

D is often omitted between two Towels ; as, Lat. gau- 
dium« gladness, Fr. joie, Eng. joy. Lat. gladius^^ 
sword, Fr. glaive. Lat. fides » faith, Fr. foi, Eng. fealty. 
Lat. pradicare =io proclaim, Fr. precher, Eng.preocfe. 
Lat. ra(2ius=a rod, Fr. rayon, Eng, ray, Lat. videre^ 
to see, Fr. voir, Eng. view. 



E. 

Long e is often changed into ei, oi, and i / as, Lat. 
vena » a yein, Fr. veine, Eng. vein, Lat. at7ena»oat8, 
Fr. avoine. Lat. credere si^io belieye, Fr. croire. Lai 
ecc2e«ia Ban assembly (really a Greek word), Fr. Sglise. 
Lat. cera» wax, Fr. cire. 

Short e is often changed into ie; as, LAtfel athe gall, 
Fr. fi£l. Lat. hedera^^iyj, ¥1,' lierre, corrupted from 
Vhierre* 
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•p Appendix. 

F is often changed into b in English ; as, Lat. f rater, 
Eng. brother. Lat. ferre, Eng. to hear, Lat. frangere, 
Eng. to break, 

a. 

G is sometimes changed intoj and v; as, Lat. gal- 
6anws = yellow, Fr. jaune, Eng. jaundice, Lat. gyrare — 
to wheel round, Fr. virer, Eng. veer. 

It is sometimes changed into y ox i; as, r^j;, genitive 
rg^is=aking. Ft. roi, royal, Eng. royalty. Lat. Zex, 
genitive legi8=B, law, Fr. Zoi, Zo^aZ, Eng. loyalty. 

G is often omitted before d and between two vowels ; 
as, Lat. Magdalena (really a Greek word), Fr. Madeleine, 
Eng. Maudlin. Lat. ^u^u^ttM, Fr. AoHt. Lat. Zi^arg = 
to bind, Fr. lier, Eng. Zi^n. Lat. pagit8=& village, Fr. 
pays, paysan, Eng. peasant. 

H. 

2 is generally omitted in French; as, Lat. habere ^io 
have, Fr. avoir. Lat. ho7no—SL man, Fr. on. 

I. 

J is often' changed into oi; as, Lat. bibere — to drink, 
Fr. boire. Lat. di^t'ttw »a finger, Fr. doigt. Lat. /ripi- 
<Zt£^ = cold, Fr. froid. Lat. rnmtM ^less, Fr. mains. 

I long by position is often changed into e; as, Lat. 
imperator^^ commander, Fr. empereur, Eng. emperor. 
Lat. in8igne=& mark, Fr. ^rw^ipn^, Sng. ensign. Lat. 
littera, Fr. Z^ttr^, Eng. Z«e£^. Lat. virga^^Vk rod, Fr. 
verge, Eng. verger. 

I followed by pn or n^ is often changed into ei, ai, or 
a; as, Lat. dignari= to deem worthy, Fr. daigner, Eng. 
ief^rn. Lat. constringere = to bind together, Fr. con- 
traindre, Eng. constrain. Lat. ^n^«r«= to fashion, Fr. 
feindre, Eng. feint. Lat. Zin^ua »the tongue, Fr. Zaw- 
7Me, Eng. language, Lat. pingere, Fr. peindre, Eng. to 
oaint, 
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Appendix. j^ 

J is sometimes changed into i and y ; as, liat. majcr= 
greater, Fr. maire, Eng. mayor. It is sometinieB omit- 
ted ; as, Lat. adiutare^Xo help, Fr. aider , £ng. aid, 

K. 

The letter h is not found in Latin, its place being sup- 
plied by c. 

L is often omitted or changed into U, r, or u; as, Lat. 
j)tiZri«=dast, Fr. poitdre, Eng. powder. Ijat. pilare^ 
to pluck off the hair, Fr. piUer, Eng. pillage, Lat. M- 
'phinus^ Fr. dauphin^ Eng. (ioZp^in. 

M. 

ilf is often changed into n; as, Lat. 8emito=apath, 
Fr. senti^r. Lat. coZumna^a column, Fr. coZonn^, Eng. 
colonnade, 

TSf: 

N is often omitted in French; as, Lat. hiberum= 
wintry, Fr. hiver, Lat. in/(miMm= infernal, Fr. enfer. 

O. 

O long is often changed into eu and ou; as, Lai 
copula— tk bond, Fr. couple t Eng. couple. Lat. Aora, Fi. 
heure, Eng. ^ur. Lat. ^wnor, Fr. honneuTf Eng. Jtonour. 
Lat. /avor, Fr. faveur, Eng. favour, 

short is sometimes changed into eii and ceu, and eo 
and «« ; as, Lat. popalus, Fr. j?^|)Z«, Eng. people, Lat. 
fto», genitive 6oi;i«=an ox, Fr. hoeuf, Eng. 6cc/. 

long by position is sometimes changed into ou, ui, 
or w; as, Lat. co/wr», Fr. cowr, Eng. cottr*. Lat. pW 
Fr. puis, Eng. puny. 
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•p Appendix. 

P is often changed into p, v, or/; as, Lat. apotheca^ 
a storehonse (really a Greek work), Fr. boutique, Lat. 
cooperire, Fr. couvrir, Eng. to cover. Lat. sapor, Fr. 
saveur, Eng. savour, Lat. caput ^he&d, Fr. cheff Eng, 
cMc/. 

Q. 

<^u is sometimes changed into g in the middle of a 
word ; as, Lat. aquila, Fr. aigle, Eng. eagle, 

Q is sometimes omitted ; as, Lat. coquere, Fr. cuire, 
Eng. biscuit. Lat. ««g[ui= to follow, Fr. suivre, Eng. 
pursuivant, pursue, 

B. 

i2 sometimes changes its place in French; as, Lat. 
tempera/re, Fr. tremper, Eng. to tcwijjtfr. 

S. 

Initial 5 with j>, c, and f, often has e prefixed, or is 
emitted; as, Lat. species ^b, kind, Fr. espece, Eng. es- 
oecial, Lat. scribere ^^to wAte, Fr. Scrire. Jj&t. status 
sa standing, Fr. ^tat, Eng. estate. 

Medial s is generally omitted in modem French, and a 
circumflex is snbstitnted; as, Lat. festum—A feast, Fr. 
'ete. Lat. apostolus = bo. apostle (really a Greek word), 
?T. ap6tre. Lat. asinus=^Skn ass, Fr. dne. 

T. 

T is often omitted; as, Lat. frater=tk brother, Fr. 
rere, ^ng. friar. Lat. ruto^a herb, Fr. rue, Eng. rue. 
jat. gluten, Fr. pZtt, Eng. pZtte. 

T is often changed into c; as, Lat jt^^titium, ¥r. jus- 
ice, "Eng, justice, Lat. notitia, Fr. notice, Eng. notice. 
jB.i, pretium^K price, Fr. pricieux, Eng. pr^ciot^^. 

. 2 
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Appendix. jj^ 

U short is sometimefl changed into ou and eu; as, Lai 
dubitare, Fr. douter, Eng. to doubU Lat. {ujnu savoU 
Fr. Ump. Lat. puttoasa drop, Fr. goiUte^ Eng. ^out. 

V. 

V initial and medial is Bometimes changed into b o? 
g; as, Lat. v^rvex^a wether sheep, Fr.* brebis. Lst 
«en;wn«— serving, Fr. »ergent, Eng. sergeant. 

V medial is sometimes omitted ; as, Lat. cwitas, Fi 
citit Eng. city. 

V final is often changed into/; as, Lat. brevis—^' 
Fr. 6rtf/, Eng. ftrw/. Lat. novus =new, Fr. neu/. 

X. 

X is sometimes omitted ; as, Lat. extraneus^ Fr. etnu 
^«r, Eng. stranger, 

Wi yt and « are not found in Latin proper, thon^ 
some Greek deriyatives with an initial z are found in tbl 
Latin dictionaries. 



APPENDIX n. 

The following is the example of utility of punctoAtii^ 
and the ludicrous effect of the misapplicatton of stoji 
It is taken from the prologue in the Pyramua ad 
Thishe Farce in "A Midsummer Night's Dream," ActV, 
Scene 1. 

Prologue loquitur : — 

" If we offend, it is with our good will. 

That you should think we come not to offend, 
But with good will. To show our simple skill, 
That is the true beginning of our end. 
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Oonsider, then, we come bat in despite. Apx>ezidix. 

We do not come as minding to content yon, 

Onr true intent is. All for yonr delight, 
We are not here. That' yon should here repent yon, 

The actors are at hand ; and, by their show, 

Yon shall know all that yon are like to know.*' 

TJieseus, " This fellow does not stand npon points.*' 

Ly Sander. *' He hath rid his prologue like a colt; he 
knows not the stop. A good moral, my lord : it is not 
enough to speak, but to speak true.** 

Hippolyte, '* Indeed he hath played on his prologue 
like a child on a recorder ; a sound, but not in goyem- 
ment.** 

Theseus. " His speech was like a tangled chain ; no- 
thing impaired but all disordered." 

The above prologue ought to haye been punctuated and 
deliyered as follows : — 

** If we offend, it is with our good will 

That yon should think we come not to offend ; 
But with good will to show our simple skill. 

This is the true beginning of our end. 
Consider, then, we come ; but in despite 

We do not come ; as, minding to content you, 
Onr true intent is all for yonr delight. 

We are not here that you should here repent you. 
The actors are at hand ; and, by their show, 
You shall know all that you are like to know." 
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H, 9, 17, 198. 

HftTftngae, 91. 

Haye, 60, 99. 

Hawk, 90. 

He, her, 40, 41. 

Hear, 114. 

Hebrew, 166. 

Hermit, 93. 

Herself, 46. 

Himself, 46. 

His, 40, 41. 

History of the English Lan- 

gaage, 153. 
Hybridism, 77, 86. 
Hyper, 88. 
Hyperbole, 130. 
Hypo, 88. 

J, 40, 41, 193. 
Iambic, 136, 137, etc. 
Idiom, 125, 126. 
Imbecile, 89. 
Imperatiye, 51, 55. 
Imperfect, 49, 54. 
Impersonal, 21, 62. 
Impngn, 11. 
In, 87. 

Indefinite, 20, 47. 
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Indict, 11. 
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Many, 37. 
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Me, 40, 41. 
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Meseems, 62. 

Meta, 88. 
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Methinks, 62. 

Metonymy, 132. 

Metre, 134, etc. 

Mine, 40. 

Mo, 37. 

Mob, 90. 
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Mood, 61, 114, 119. 

Mop, 166. 

More, 37. 

Multitude, 28. 

Much, 37. 

Musket, 90. 

Muslin, 89. 

Must, 61, 114. 

Mutes, 7. 
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My, 19. 

Myself, 46. 

N, 7, 194. 

Near, 38, 110. 

Neif, 160. 

Neither, 39. 

News, 30. 

Noel, 91. 

Nominative, 33. 

None, 47. 

Norse, 160. 

Noun, 17, 72, 104, 117, 177. 

Number, 26, 29, 52, 104. 

Numeral, 19, 79. 

Nunnery, 32. 

Nuptials, 29. 

0, 194. 
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Other, 39, 47. 
Owl, 90. 
Own, 40. 
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By the Authorof '* Gerty and May." With illustrations. Super- 
royal IGmo, price 28. 6d. plain ; 3;. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

GERTY AND MAY. 

Illustrations by M. L. Vining. Seoond Edition, price 28. Gd, 
plain ; 38, Od, coloured, gilt edges. 

" A charming book for children. Though the story Is full of fun, the 
moral is never lost sight ot."— Literary Chnrekman. 



ANIMALS AND BIRDS : 

Seetches from Nature by Harrison Weir, for the use 
of the young Artist. Royal quarto, publishing in parts, each 
containing three plates and several subjects. Price li. each. 
(Parts 1 and 2 now ready.) 
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WORKS BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S DAUGHTER. 
Price 2«. 6d, each plain ; St. 6d. coloured, g:ilt edges. 

STOLEN CHERRIES ; 

or, Tell thb Truth at Once. By Emilia Marry at 
NoRRis. Illustrated by F. A. Fraser. 

THE CHILDREN'S PIC-NIC, 

AND WHAT Came of it. lUusUrations by Augusta Marry at. 

WHAT BECAME OF TOMMY. 

Illustrations by Absolon. 

A WEEK BY THEMSELVES. 

lUiutrations by C. A. Edwards. 

HARRY AT SCHOOL. 

Illustrations by Absolon. Second Edition. 

LONG EVENINGS ; 

or, Stories for mt Little Friends. Illustrated by Ab- 
solon. Third Edition. 



WORKS FOR BOYS BY CAPTAIN MARRYATS DAUGHTER. 

GEEALD AND HARRY; 

or, The Bots in the North. By Emilia Marrtat 
NoRRis. With Illustrations by J. B. Zwecker. Post 8to, 
price fit. ; gilt edges, 61. 6d, 

THE EARLY START IN LIFE. 

By Emilia Marryat Norris. Illustrations by J. Lawson. 
Post 8vo, price 6s. ; gilt edges, bs, 6d, 

" Mrs. Norris has established her own fame, and her paternity is clearly 
proved by the * knack in story-telling she inherits flrom her father.'"— ^r/ 
Journal. 

THE LITTLE CHILD'S FABLE BOOK. 

Arranged progressively in words of One, Two, and Three 
Syllables. Sixteen Page Illustrations by Georgina Bowers. 
Small 4tO) price 3f. 6d, plain ; 6«. coloured, gilt edges. 



NEPTUNE: 

THE Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. By the 
Author of " Tuppy." Second Edition. Illustrated by A. T. 
Elwes, price 2t, 6d, plain ; 3s, 6d, coloured^ gilt edges. 



CORNER COTTAGE, AND ITS INMATES ; 

or. Trust in God. By Frances Osborne. With illustra- 
tions by the Author. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. ; gUt edges, 3s. 
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WORKS BY THOMAS HOOD'S DAUGHTER. 

TALES OF THE TOYS. 

Told by Themselves. By Fraxces FrvSling B&odsrip. 
With iUustntions by her brother, Tom Hood. Saper-ioyml 
16mOy price 3s. Gd» plain ; Am, 6d. coloared, gilt edges. 

"A capital conception vrell worked out."— BriMM Quotterlp* 
" Mrs, Broderip is to be congratulated on having achieved a noTelty.'* — 
Satwdan Rwinv. 

WILD ROSES ; 

or, SiMPLB Stories of Country Live. With Illostn- 
tions by H. Anblat. Post 8?o, priee St. 6<f* ; or 4«« gilt 

edges. 

"Written with the grace and truthfulness which the daughter of Tom 
Hood knows so well hov; to Impart." — Art JouruaL 

MAMMA'S MORNING GOSSIPS ; 

or, Little Bits for Little Birds. Being Basy Lessons for 
One Month in Words of One Sylhtble, and a Story to read for 
each Week. With Fifty Illustrations. Foolscap 4to, price 
38, plain ; is, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

MERRY SONGS FOR LITTLE VOICES. 

The words by Mrs. Broderip ; set to mnsfc by Thomas 
MuRBY. With 40 Illostrations. Fcap. 4to, price 5ff. 

CROSSPATCn, THE CRICKET, AND THE COUNTER- 

PANE : a Patchwork of Story and Song. Super-royal IGmo, 
price 3s. Od, plun ; 4s, 6d, coloured, gUt edges. 

MY GRANDMOTHER'S BUDGET 

OF Stories and Verses. Price 3s. Od. plain; 4«. 6<f.ooloQred 

gilt edges. 

TINY TADPOLE, 

and othbr ^ales. Sttper^royal 16mo, price 3t« M |ilain; 
4s. 6d. ooloured) gilt edges. 

FUNNY FABLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 2t. Bd, plain | 
3s, Gd. coloured, gilt edges. 

NEW PICTURE BOOK. 

THE ATTRACTIVE PICTURE BOOK : 

a New Gift from the Old Comer, .containing nmnenms 
Illustrations by eminent Artists. Super-royal 4to, price 
3s, Gd. plain ; 7s. Gd, coloured ; 109. 6d, on cloth and coloured, 
bound in an elegant cover,, printed in gold and colours. 
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ALICE MD BEATEICE. 

By Grandmamma. Illustrations by Jobn Absolon. Super- 
royal I6m0y price 2«. Gd, plain ; 3«. 6d. coloured, g^lt edges. 



COUSIN TEIX, 

and her Welcoms Talks. By Gboroiana Craikv With 
Illustrations by F. W. Keyl. Super-royal 1 6mo, price 3«. Gd. 
plain ; 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
" Bright and lively, with a well-concealed moral."— Ovcrtfiaii. 



PLAY-ROOM STORIES ; 

or, How TO MAKB Peacb. By Georoiana M. Craik. 

With Illustrations by C. Green. Super-royal 16mo, price 
3«. Gd. plain; 4«. Gd, coloured, gilt edges. 



SUNBEAM : 

a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietzker. With illustrations by 
Alexander CHAio^Sif aonb. Small post 8vo, price 9». Gd, 



THE BEAR KING : 

a Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs Greenwood. 
With Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Small 4to,price 38,Gd, 
plain ; 5s. coloured, gilt edges. 

" More than amusing."— S'a/ufifajr Sevieto. 

" Ably supported by Griset's drawings." — Alhenaum, 



UPSIDE DOWN : 

a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the late 
W. McConnbll, with Verses by Thomas Hood. Coloured 
Plates. 4to, price 2s. 6d. fancy boards. 
'* Ludicrous and amusing."— ///««/fa<e(f Timet. 



THE YOUNG VOCALIST : 

a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an Accompaniment 
for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, Men- 
delssohn, Spohr, &c., by Mrs. Mounset Bartholomew, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4to, price 2s, imitation 
cloth ; or 3s. Gd. bound in extra cloth, gilt edges. 

" These Lyrics are selected and composed for children who are too young 
to sing operatic or romantic songs, or too old for those founded on nursery 
tales. The melodies are all of a suitable compass, so that the voices may 
not be injured by practice at an early age." — Extract from Pre/aee. 

** Arranged with the best possible taste and skill."— Jftrttca/ World, 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A LOST DOG, 

Reported by her Mistress, Frances Power Cobbe. With 
a Photograph of the Dog from life, by Frank Haes. Super^ 
royal IGmo, price 2^. cloth, gilt edges. 

' " "" • — — ■■ » - — 
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HIS NAME WAS HERO. „ „ . . w 

By the Author of " The Four Seasons." Frontispiece by 
8iK W. Calcott, R.A. Super-royal 16mp, price Is. sewed. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
HOW I BECAME A GOVEBJ^ESS. Third Edition. Price 2*. 

doth ; 2t. M» gilt edf^es. 
DICKY-BIRDS : a True Story. Third Edition. Price 6A 
MY PRETTY PUSS. With Frontispiece. Price Sd. 
THE GRATEFUL SPARROW : a True Story. Fifth Edition, 

price 6d. . „ 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BUTTERFLY. From the French 

of P. J. Stahl. Seven Engravings. Price 8i. 
THE HARE THAT FOUND HIS WAY HOME. From the 

French of P. J. Stahl. Price 6d, 



CHARLES BENNETTS LAST WORK. 

LIGHTSOME AND THE LITTLE GOLDEN LADY. 

Written and illustrated by C. H. Bbnnett. Twenty-four 
Engravings. Fcap. 4to, price 3i. 6d, plain ; 4«. 6i. coloured, 
gilt edges. 
" The work of a man who Is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius 
into whatever he does."— Po/i Mall Gaxettt, 



CASIMIR, THE LITTLE EXILE. 

By Caroline Pbacrey. With Illustrations by C. Stanton. 
Post 8vo, price 4«. 6d. doth ; or 5s. gilt edges. 

"The tone of 'Casimir' is healthy, and the story will be found no less 
beneficial than interesting."— ^Mra^wm. 

LUCY'S CAMPAIGN: 

a Story ol Adventuie. By Mart and Catherine Lee. 
With Illustrations by George Hat. Fcap. Svo, price 3a. ; 
or 3«. 6d, pit edges. 
"The adventures 'Lucy' goes through are detailed in a remailLably 
agreeable manner."— TAe Queen, 



INFANT AMUSEMENTS ; 

or, How TO Make a Nursery Happy* With Practical 
Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of ChUdren. By 
W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo, price St. 6d* 

"We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith; we know 
of no book that can compare with it in practioal vaJiie. Each chapter is 
worth the price of the book."— Our Fireside. 
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BY THE HON. MISS BETHELL. 

HELEN IN SWITZERLAND. 

By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. Wifh Illustrations by 

E. Whymper. Super-royal IGmo, price '68, Gd. ; plain 4«. 6d. 

coloured, gilt edges. 

" A pleasant variety of local legend and history, mingled vith the incidents 
of travel."— r*« Spectator, 

ECHOES OF AN OLD BELL, 

AND OTHER Tales OF Fairy Lore. Illustrations by F. W. 
Keyl. Price 3«. 6d, plain ; 49. dd, coloured, gilt edges. 

" A delightful book of well-conceived and elegantly-written fairy tales."— 
Literary Churektnan, 

NURSERY TIMES ; 

or, Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old Nurse. 
With Illustrations by J. Lawson. Imperial 16mo, price 
38, 6d, plain ; 48, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF THE CLUMSY 

BOY CRUSOE. By Charles H. Ross. With Twenty., 
three Coloured Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, price 2f . 

TAKING TALES FOR COTTAGE HOMES, 

in Plain Language and Large Type. With Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, price 4d, each. 

No. 1. The Miller of Hillbrook : a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Trueman, a Sailor in a Merchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, the Soldier. 

6. Joseph Rudge, the Australian Shepherd. 

C. Life Underground; or, Dick the Colliery Boy. 

7. Life on the Coast ; or. The Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foundling : a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood; or. The New Zealand Settler. 

The Work may also be had in Four Volumes. Price 1«. (id, each, 
doth, printed covers ; or 2 vols, cloth, extra, 'Ss, 6d. each. 



FEATHERLAND ; 

or. How THE Birds lived at Greenlawn. By G. W. 
Fbnn. With Illustrations by F. W. Keyl. Super-royal 
16mo, price 28, (id, plain ; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

« A delightful book for children. There is no story, but the happiest 
perception of childish enjoyment is contained in fanciful sketches of bird, 
life."— Examiner. 
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WORKS BY LADY LUSHINQTON. 

ALMERIA'S CASTLE ; 

or, My Early Life in India and England. By Lady 
LirsHiNGTON. With Twelve Illustrations. Saper-royal IGmo, 
price 3«. 6d, ; or 4«. gilt edges. 

" The Authoress has a very graphic pen, and brings before our eyes, -with 
singular viTldness, the localities and modes of life she aims to desctibe."— 
London Review, 

HACCO THE DWAEF ; 

or, The Tower on the Mountain, and other Tales. 
Illustrated by G. J. Pinwell. Price 3r. Od, plain ; Am, 6J. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

" Enthusiasm is not our usual fashion, but the ei^cellence of these stories 
is so greatly above the average of most clever tales for the play-roMn, that 
we are tempted to reward the author with admiration."-'J(Ae]i««ai. 

THE HAPPY HOME ; 

or, The Children at the Red House. Illustrated bj 

G. J. Pinwell. Second Edition. Price 3«. 6<f. plain; 4f. 6«, 

coloured, gilt edges. 

" a happy mixture of fact and fiction. Altogether it is one of the best 
books of the kind we have met yriih J*— Guardian, 



THE AUSTRALIAN BABES IN THE WOOD : 

a True Story told in Rhyme for the Young. With Fourteen 
Illustrations by Hugh Cameron; J. McWhirtib; Geo. 
Hay ; J. Lawson, &c. Imperial 16mo, price Is, 6d, fancy 
boards ; 2$, cloth, gilt edges. 

TROniE'S STORY BOOK : 

True Tales in Short Words and Large Type. By the Author 
of *<Tuppy,'' &c. Eight Illustrations by Weir. Third 
Edition. Price 2#. iid, plain ; 3s. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

TINY STOEIES FOR TINY HEADERS IN TINY 

WORDS. With Twelve Illustrations by Weir. Fourth 
Edition. Price 28. (id. plain ; 3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

THE FAIRY TALES OF SCIENCE. 

By J. C. Brough. With 16 Beautiful Illustrations by C. H. 
Bennett. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 5t, gilt edges. 

''Science, perhaps, was never made more attractive and easy of entrance 
into the youthful mind." — The Builder. 

** Altogether the volume is one of the most original, as veil as one of the 
most useful, hooks of the season.**— GentlemanU Magazine, 
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EARLY DAYS OF ENGLISH PRINCES. 

By Mrs. Russell Gray. Illustrations by John Franklin. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 3«. 6d. 
plain ; 4«. 6d, ooloured, gilt edges. 

PICTURES OF GIRL LIFE. 

By Catharine Augusta Howell. Frontispiece by 
F. Eltzb. Fcap. Sro, price 3«. ; or 3«. Gif. gilt edges. 

"A really healthy and stimulating book for girls." — Noneot^formM. 
WORKS BY M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 

THE PRIMROSE PILGRIMAGE : 

a Woodland Story. By M. Betham Edwards. Illustrated 
by T. R. Macquoid. Imperial 16mo, price 2t, 6d. plain ; 
St, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" One of the best books of children's verse that has appeared since the 
early days of Mary K6iiiti,"—NoneoHformitt. 

SCENES AND STORIES OF THE RHINE. 

With Illustrations by F. W. Ketl. Price 3«. 6<f. plain; 
4f. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

HOLDAYS AMONG THE MOUNTAINS ; 

or, Scenes and STomsa of Walks. Illuitrated by F. 
J. Ssiat. Price 3*. 6d. plain ; 4<. 9d. coloured, gilt edges. 



THE FOUR SEASONS : 

a Short Account of the Structure of Plants, being Four 
Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, Paris. 
With Illustrations. Imperial IGmo, price 3«. Od, cloth. 

' " Distinguished by extreme clearness, and teem with information of a 
ateftil and poplar character."— Guardian. 

SPECTROPIA ; 

or, Surprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts every 

where, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth Edition. 

Quarto. Coloured Pbites. Price 2«. Gd, fancy boards. 

"One of the best scientiflc toy books we have seen."— i4/A«M«um. 
" A clever book. The illusions are founded on true scientiflc principles." 
— Chemical News, 

THE LOVES OF TOM TUCKER AND LIHLE BO-PEEP. 

Written and Illustrated by Thomas Hood. Quarto, price 
2f. 6d. coloured plates. 
'*Full of fUn and of good innocent humour."— 7Ae CrUie, 

NUESERY FUN ; 

or, The Little Folks' Picture Book. The Illustrations 
by C. H. Bennett. Quarto, price 2«. 6</. coloured plates. 
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FUN AND EARNEST ; 

or, Rhymes with Reason. By D'Akot W. Thompson. 
lUostnted by Charles Bennett. Imperial 16mo, price 3«. 
plain ; or 4«. 6d. ooloored, dotli elegant, gilt edges. 

NURSERY NONSENSE ; 

or, Rhymes without Reason. By D'Arcy W. Thompson. 
Siity Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. Second Edition. 
Imperial 16mo, price 2f. Gd, plain; or 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt 
edges. 

" The ftinniest book we have seen for an age, and quite as hannlesa as 
hearty."~i)<ii/y Review. 

• WILLIAM ALLAIR ; 

or, Runnino away to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood, Author 
of "The Channings," &c. Frontispiece by F. Gilbert. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 2t. M", or 3s. gilt edges. 

" There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood's writings from which neither 
old nor young can escape." — Bell's Meuenger, 



HISTORICAL TALES OF LANCASTRIAN TIMES. 

By the Re?. H. P. Dunster, M.A. Illastrations by John 
Franklin. Fcap. 8vo, price 5«. gilt edges. 

" A volume skilfully tTeaXed."—Saturdaff Review. 

" Conveys a good deal of information about the manners and customs of 
England and France in the 15th century." — Gentleman** Magazine. 

MEMORABLE BAHLES IN ENGLISH HISTORY ; 

WHERE Fought, why Fought, and their Results. 
With Lives of the Commanders. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams, Autlior of <* Neptune's Heroes." Frontispiece by 
Robert Dudley. Post 8vo, price 6*. gilt edges. 

*' Of the care and honesty of the author's labours, the book gives abundant 
proof." — Athenaum. 

LITTLE BY LITTLE : \ 

a series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of Reading Music. 
By the Author of " Conversations on Harmony." Second 
Edition. Oblong 8vo, price 3«. Gd, cloth. 

*'One of the best productions of the kind which have yet appeared.*' — 
Charles Steggall, Mum. D. Cantab. 

JACK FROST AND BETTY SNOW; 

with other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days. Hlas- 
trated by H. Weir. Second Edition. 2m. 6d, plain ; St. Gd. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

" The dedication of these pretty tales proves by whom they are written ; 
they are indelibly stamped with that natural and graceful method of 
amusing while instructing, which only persons of genius possess." — Art 
Journal. 




ALFRED ELWES' BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With inustrattona. Fcap. Sio, price 5s. each, gilt edges. 

LUKE ASHLEIGH ; 

or, School Lifb in Holland. 

"The author's best book, by a writer whose popularity with boys is 
great."— J thmaum, 

GUY BIVERS ; 

or, A BoY*s Struggles in the Great World. 

RALPH SEABROOKE ; 

or, The Adventures ov a- Youno Artist.^ 

PRANK AND ANDREA; 

or, Forest Life in the Island of Sardinia. 

PAUL BLAKE ; 

or, A Boy's Perils in Corsica and Monte Cristo. 

OCEAN AND HER RULERS : 

a Narrative of the Nations who have helcl domiDion over the 
Sea ; and comprising a brief History of Navigation. 



WILLIAM DALTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations, Fcap. 8vq, price 68. each, gil£ edgea. 

LOST IN CEYLON : • 

the Story of a Boy's and Girl's Adventures in the Woods and 

Wilds of the Lion King of Kandy. 

" Clever, exciting, and full of true descriptions of the crealures and 
sights in that noble island." — Literary Oaxeit*. 

THE WHITE ELEPHANT ; 

or, The Hunters of Ava. 

THE WAR TIGER ; 

or, The Adventures, and Wonderful Fortunes of 
THE Young Sea-Chief and his Lad Chow. 



THE FAITHFUL HOUND : 

a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By Lady Thomas. 
With Illustrations by H. Weir. Imperial IGmo, price 2f. Gd. 
plain ; St. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

DISTANT HOMES ; 

or. The Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs, 
I..E. Aylmer. With Illustrations by J. Jackson. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3«. Gd. plain ; 4«. 6^. coloured, gilt edges. 
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NEPTUNE'S HEROES; 

or, The Sea Kings op England, from Hawkins to 

Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Illustrated by 

Morgan. Fcap. 8vo, price 5«. gilt edges. 

'* We trust Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to 
interpret to her children the noble lives of her greatest men." — Athenaum. 

HAND SHADOWS, 

to be thrown upon the Wall. By Henrt Bursill. First 

and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original Designs. 

New Edition. Quarto, price 1«. each plain ; Is. 6d, coloured. 

"Uncommonly clever— some wonderful effects are produced." — The Preu. 

OLD NURSFS BOOK OF RHYMES, JINGLES, AND 

DITTIES. Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. Ninety En- 
gravings. Fcap. 4to, price 3«. 6d, plain ; or dt, coloored. 

CLARA HOPE ; 

or, The Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milner. Fron- 
tispiece by BiRKET Foster. Fcap. Sto, price 3«. 6<f. ; or 
4«. Gd, doth elegant, gilt edges. 

" A beautiful narrative, showing how bad habits may be eradicated, and 
evil tempers subdued."— JBrttuA Molher*t Journal, 

HOME AMUSEMENTS : 

a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, Connndrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Peter Puzzlewell, Esq. New 
Edition. With Frontispiece by Phiz. ]6aio, 2«. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF ''TRIUMPHS OF STEAM," &o. 

MEADOW LEA; 

or, The Gipsy Children. With Illiistrations by John 
Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo, price St, 6d. ; or 4«. gilt edges. 

THE TRIUMPHS OF STEAM ; 

or. Stories from the Lives or Watt, Arkwright, and 
Stephenson. With Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Third 
Editbn. Post 8ro, price 3«. 6<f. 

OTJR EASTERN EMPIRE ; 

or, Stories from the History of British India. Second 
Edition. With Illustrations. Royal 16mo, 3«. 6d. 

MIGHT NOT EIGHT ; 

or, Stories or the Discovery and CoNaussT or 
America. Illastrated by J. Gilbert. Price 3i, Qd. doth. 

TUPPY; 

or, The Autobiography or a Donkey. Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 
2«. Cd, plain; 3*. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
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W. H. Q. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations. Fcap. Gvo, price 5«. each, glH edges, 

TRUE BLUE ; 

or, The Life and Adventures of a British Seaman of 
THE Old School. 

WILL WEATHERHELM ; 

or, The Yarn of an Old Sailor about his Early Lips. 

FRED MARKHAM IN RUSSIA ; 

or. The Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

PETER THE WHALER ; 

HIS Early Life and Aovbnturbs in t^e Arciic 
Regions. Third Edition. 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Price S«. 6d, each, gilt edges 4s, 

MANCO THE PERUVIAN CHIEF. 

MARK SEAWORTH: a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 

SALT WATER ; Wi Neil D'Arcy's Sea Lifb and Adven- 
tures. 

** There is about all Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, 
and cheery good principle, which makes them most -wholesome, as well as 
most interesting reading." — Era. 

" With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English author 
who will compare with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical ad ven- 
ture. "~///tM<rated Newt, 

BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

OUR SOLDIERS ; 

or. Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant Deeds 
OF THE British Army during the Reign of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. With Frontispiece. Third 
Edition. With an account of the Abyssinian Expedition. 
Fcap. 6to, price 3f . ; or 3«. 6d, gilt edges. 

OUR SAILORS ; 

or, Anecdo^ss of the Engagements and Gallant 

Deeds of the British Navy. With Frontispiece. Third 

Edition. Fcap. 8to, price 3«. ; or 3s. 6d, gilt edges. 
'* These volumes abundantly prove that both our officers and men in the 
Army and Navy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as was 
dared and done of yore, when led by a Nelson or a Wellington.' 
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LANDELL'S INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSINQ WORKS. 

THE BOTTS OWN TOY-MAKER: 

a Practical Illustrated Guide to tlie usefal employment of 
Leisure Hours. By £. Landblls. With Two Hundred 
Cuts. Seventh Edition. Royal 16mo, price 2«. 6d» 

" A new and valuable foim of endless amusement." — Noneonformitt. 
*<We recommend it to all who hava children to he instructed and 
amused." — Economist, 

THE GIRL'S OWN TOY-MAKER, 

AND Book of Recreation. By E. and A. IiAN9StLS. 
Fifth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. Price 2t. ^. 

** A perfect magazine of information."— ///tu^rafeil New* of the World. 

HOME PASTIME; 

or, The Child's own Tot Make*. Kew Edition, price 
3f. 6d. complete, with the Cards, and Descriptive Letter-press. 

*** By this novel and ingenious ** Pastime," twelve beautiful 
Models can be made by Children from the Cards, by attending to 
the plain and stmpla Instructions in the Book. 

'< Should he in every house blessed Vith childreq."-- rA« Field, 

WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

A WOMAN'S SECRET; or. How to Make Home Hafpt. 
Twenty -ninth Thousand. 18mo, price Oil. 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price, 

WOMAN'S WORK; or. How she can Help tqs Sick. 
Seventeenth Thousand. 

A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS ; or. The Mother's Assistant 
IN Cases of Burns, Scalds, Cots, &c. Eighth Thousand. 

PAY TO-DAY, TRUST TOMORROW : a Story illustrative of 
the Evils of the Tally System. Sixth Thousand. 

NURSERY WORK; or, Hannah Bareii> First Place. 

Fourth Thousand. 

THE COOK AND THE DOCTOR; or, Cheap Recipes and 
Useful Remedies. Selected from the three first books. 
Price 2d. 

HOME DIFFICULTIES; or. Whose Fault is it? \ Few 
Words on the Servant Question. Price 4d, 



TALES OF MAGIC AND MEANING. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred CrowciuILL. Small 4to, 
price 3r. Gd, plain ; 4«. 6^. coloured. 
" Cleverly written, and abounding in frolic aad pathos^ 



THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

FAIRY LAND ; 

or, Recrkation for the Rising Generation, in Prose 
and Verse. By Thomas and Jans Hood. Illustrated by 
T. Hooo, Jun. Second Bdition. Soper-royal 16mo, price 
3t, 6d, plain ; 4«. Gd. oolonred, gilt edges. 

"These tales are channing. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recom- 
mend all grown-up people should study ' Fairy Land.' " — Blackwood. 

THE HEADLONG CAREER AND WOEFUL ENDING 

OP PRECOCIOUS PIGGY. Written for his ChUdren, 
by the late Thomas Hood. With a Preface by his Daughter; 
and illustrated by his Son. Fourth Edition. Post 4tOy fancy 
boards, price 2«. 6d. coloured. 
*' The illustrations are intensely humorous." — The Critie. 



THE ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES OF BIDDY 

DORKING AND OP THE FAT FROG. Edited by 
Mrs. S. C. Hall. Illustrated by H. Weir. 2«. (id, plain 
38. (id, coloured, gilt edges. 

HISTORICAL ACTING CHARADES ; 

or, Amusements for Winter Evenings. By the Author 
of " Cat and Dog," &c. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 
3«. 6d, gilt edges. 

" A rare hook for Christmas parties, and of practical value."— ^Z//««/ra/ei 

Ifewt. 

THE STORY OF JACK AND THE GIANTS. 

With Thirty-five Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Ne«r 

Edition. Price 2«. (id, plain ; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** In Doyle's drawings we have wonderful conceptions, which will secure 
the hook a place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the 
Imaginations of children." — Illiuiraied Timet, 

THE EARLY DAWN 5 

or, Stories to Think about. Illustrated by Wbir. Second 
Edition. Price 2«. dd, plain ; 39, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

ANGELO ; 

or, The Pine Forest among the Alps. By Geraldine 
E. Jewsbury. Illustrations by J. Absolon. Second Edi- 
tion. Price 2«. 6d, plain; 3tf. G^. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's day."— 
Kxaminer. 
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WORKS BY MRa R. LEE. 

ANECDOTES OF THE HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF 

ANIBfALS. Fourth Edition. Illnitrations by Hasbison 
WsiB. Fcap. 8yo, St. 6J. ; or 4«. gilt edges. 

ANECDOTES OF THE HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF 

BIRDS. REPTILES, AND FI8HBS. lUuttnitioBB by H ar. 

Risojr WsiR. Second Edition. 3ff. 6<f. ; or 4«. gilt edgies. 

" Mrs. Lee s authorities— to name only one, Professor Owen — are, for the 
inott part, first-rate."— ^IAe»<e«». 

TWELVE STORIES OF THE SAYINGS ANDIDOINGS 

OF ANIMALS. With lUustrationB. Fonrth Edition. Snper- 
royid lOmo, 2s, 6d. plain ; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edgei. 

FAMILIAR NATUEAL HISTORY. 

With Forty-two Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Super- 
royal IGmo, 9t. M. plain ; 5«. coloured, gilt edges. 

*±* Also, in Two Vols., entitled, ** British Animals imd 
•Birds," ** Foreign Animals and Birds." 2t, each plain ; 2v. 6«f. 
coloured. 

PLAYING AT SETTLERS ; 

or. The Faggot House. Illustrated by Gilbert. Second 
Edition, price 2«. 6J. plain ; 3». 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA; 

or. The Wanherings of Caftain Spencer in the Bush 
AND THE Wilds. Third Edition. Illustrated by Prout. 
Fcap. 8ro, 3«. Od, ; or 49. gilt edges. 

*' This volume should And a place in every school library; and it will, we 
are sure, be a very welcome and useftil prize."—- ^il«ealfofiiil naset. 



THE AFRICAN WANDERERS ; 

or, The Advbnturbs of Carlos anb Antonio ; embradng 
interesting Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the 
Western Tribes, and the Natural Produotions of the Country. 
Fourth Edition. Engravings. Fcap. 870, Si. 6d, ; or 4s, gilt 



"For fascinating adventure, and rapid succession ofincidentn the volume 
is equal to any relation of travel we ever wtid.'*— Britannia. 

ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

TREES, PLANTS, AND FLOWERS ; 

their Beauties, Uses, and Influences. By Mrs. R. 
Lee. With beaudful coloured Illustrations by J. Andrews. 
8vo, price lOt. 8i. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 
"As full of interest as of beauty." — Art Journal, 
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FAGGOTS FOR THE FIRE-SIDE ; 

or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Pjetbb Pa&ley. Twelve 
Illustrations. Price dt* Qd. plain; 4t, Qd, colouredi gilt edges. 

A PEEP AT THE PIXIES ; 

or, Legends op the West. By Mrs. Brat, Author of 
" life pf Stothard," &c. &c. With Illustrations by Phiz. 
Price 3«. 6d. pbin ; 4s. 6d. colonred, gilt edges. 

" A peep al the actual Pixies of Devonshiie, faithfully described by Mrs. 
Bray, is a treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her subject, 
her exquisite feeling for nature, and her real delight in fairy l«re, hare 
given a f^shness to the little volume we did not expect." — Jrt Journat. 

THE DISCONTENTED CHILDREN, 

AND BOW THEY WERE Cuaso. By M. and E. Kirby* 
Illustrated by H. K. Browne (Phiz). Third Edition. Price 
28, 6d, plain ; 3t. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

THE TALKING BIRD ; 

oTf The Little Girl who knew what was going to 
HAPPEN. By M. and E. Kirby. Illustrations by Phiz. 
Second Edition. 2#. 6d, plain ; 39. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

JULIA MAITLAND ; 

or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and K. Kirby. 
Illustrated by Absolon. Price 2#. 6d, plain ; 3«. 6d, coloured. 



LETTERS FROM SARAWAK, 

ADDRESSED TO A Cbild ; embracing an Account of the 
Manners, Customs, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo. 
By Mrs. M'Douqall. With Illnstrations. 3«. 6d, cloth. 

GRANNrS WONDERFUL CHAIR, 

and its Tales of Fairy Times. By Frances Browne. 
Illustrations by Meadows. 3s. fid, plain; is, 6d, coloured. 



BLIND MAN'S HOLIDAY; 

or, Short Talks for the Nursery. By the Author of 
** Mia and Charlie. '' Illustrated by Absolon. Price 3^. Od, 
plain ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

THE WONDERS OF HOME, IN ELEVEN STORIES. 

By Grandfather Grey. With Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. plain ; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
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COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 
Uniform in size with '* The Strowwelpeter." 

Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2«. 6d., in fancy 
boardi ; or moimted on cloth, 1#. extra. 

PICTUBE FABLES. 

Written and lUnstrated by Alfred Crow<xuill. 

THE CARELESS CHICKEN. 

By the Baron Krakbm sides. By Alfred Crow au ill. 

FUNNY LEAVES FOR THE YOUNGER BRANCHES. 

By the Baron Krakemsides, of Boratenondelafen Castle. 
Illastrated by Alfred Crow<xuill. 

LAUGH AND GROW WISE. 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large 
coloured Plates. 



THE EEMAEKABLE HISTORY OF THE HOUSE 

THAT JACK BUILT. Illustrated and Illuminated by the 
Son of a Genius. Price 2f. in fancy cover. 



A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

THE FAVOUEITE PICTURE BOOK. 

With seyeral Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by J. 
Absolon, Phiz, J. Gilbert, T. Landseer, J. Leech, 
J. S. Prout, H. Weir, &c. Royal 4to, bound in a new and 
Elegant Cover, price 3«. 6df. plain ; ^s. 6d. coloured ; 10«. 6d. 
mounted on cloth and coloured. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH SOPHIA ; 

or, Little Talks on Great Subjects. By Leonora 
G. Bell. Frontispiece by Absolon. Fcap. 8to, price 2«. Od. 

CAT AND DOG ; 

or. Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Illustrated by 
Wfir. Ninth Edition. Super-royal 16mo, 2«. 6<f. plain; 
38, 6d. coloured, gilt, edges. 

" The author of this amusing little tale is, evidently, a keen observer of 
nature.' — Britannia, 

THE DOLL AND HER FEIENDS ; 

or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of 
" Cat and Dog." Fourth Edition: Illustrations by H. K. 
Browne (Phiz). 2s. 6rf. plain ; 3*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
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TALES FROM CATLAND. 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old 
Ta3BY. Illustrated by H. Weir. Fifth Edition. 29. 6d. 
plain ; 3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. ' 

" A combination of quiet humour and sound sense."— £ady'« Newspaper. 

SCENES OF ANIMAL LIFE AND CHAEACTER, 

FROM Nature and Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By 
J. B. 4te, price 2#. plain; 2a, 6d. coloured, fancy boards. 

*' Truer, heartier, more playful, or more enjoyable sketches of animal life 
could scarcely be found any where." — Spectator, 

THE FAMILY BIBLE NEWLY OPENED ; 

WITH Uncle Goodwin's Account of tt. By Jefferys 
Taylor. Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo, 3«. 6J. 

" A rery good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and intelligence of young people." — Educational Timet, 

GOOD m EVERYTHING ; 

or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. 
Barwell. Second Edition. IllustratioiM by Gilbert. 
2g, 6d. plain ; 3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 



NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

THE VICAB OF WAKEFIELD : 

By Oliver Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. With 
Eight Illustrations by J. Absolon. Square fcap. 8vo, price 
6«. doth ; lOs, 6d, antique morocco. 

*'Mr. Absolon's graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the 
volume." — Art Journat, 

"A delightful edition of one of the most delightful of works : the fine 
old type and thick paper make this volume attractive to any lover of 
hooka,"— Sdit^urgh Ouardian, 

GLIMPSES OF NATUKE, 

AND Objects of Interest described during a Visit to 
THE Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Second Edition, 
enlarged. With Forty-one Illustrations. 3«. 6d> 

" We could not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is fiill of 
information, conveyed in the most agreeable manner." — Literary Gazette, 

TALES OF SCHOOL LIFE. 

By Agnes Loudon. Illustrations by Absolon. Second 
Edition. Royal 1 6mo, 28, Gd, plain ; 3a, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, PLAIN; ONE SHILLINQ, COLOURED. 

In Super-royal 16mo, beauiifuUy printed, each with Seven lllut- 
irationa by Harrison Wbir, and Veeeriptions by Mrs. Lee. 



I.BRITISH ANIMALS. UtSeries. 
2. BRITISH ANIMALS. 2nd 
S. BRITISH BIRDS. 



tt 



4. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Ist Series. 

5. FOREIGN ANIMALS. 2nd „ 

6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 



Unifbrm in eixe and price wiik the above, 

THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. With Six Pictores from 
Drawings by Harrison Weir. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. With 
Six liiostrations by Watts Phillifb. 

THE PEACOCK AT HOME, AND BUTTERFLY'S BALL. 
With Four Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 



ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

KIT BAM, THE BEITISH SINBAD ; 

or, The Yarns of an Old Mariner. By Mart Cowden 
Clarke. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. ; or is* gilt edges. 



THE DAY OF A BABY BOY. 

By S. BsRQBR. Illustrations by Absolok. Third Edition. 
Price 2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. (id. coloured, gilt edges. 

CLARISSA DONNELLY ; 

or. The History of an Adopted Child. By Gbrai^dikb 

£. Jewsbury. Fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. ; or 4s. gilt edges. 

*' With wonderful power, only to be matched by as admirable a sim- 
plicity, Miss Jewsbury has narrated the history of a child." — Lmlp't 
Companion. 



RHYMES AND PICTURES. 

ABOUT BREAD, TEA, SUGAR, COTTON, COALS, 
AND GOLd. By William Newman. 72 Illustrations. 
Price 2a. plain ; 3^. Gd. coloured. 

%* Each Subject maybe had separately. Price Od. plain; 
Is. coloured. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

FANNY AND HER MAMMA ; 

or, Easy Lbssons for Children. Illustrated by Gilbert. 
Third Edition, 2«. 6^^. plitin; 3ff. M, coloured, gilt edges. 

SHOET AND SIMPLE PEAYEES, 

FOR THE Use of Young Children. With Hjmns. Seventh 
Edition. Square 16mo, U. cloth. 

" Well adapted to the capacities of children — ^beginning with the simplest 
forms whiclr the youngest child may lisp at its mother's knee, and pro- 
ceeding with those suited to its gradually advancing age. Special prayers, 
designed for particular circumstances and occasions, are added.'*'— Christian 
Ouardian, 

MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES, 

FOR HER Little Boys and Girls. Twelfth Edition. Twelve 
Engravings. 2s» 6d, plain ; 3«. tid, coloured, gilt edges. 

A SEQUEL TO MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

SUth Edition. 3t. 6d. plain ; 3*. M. coloured. 

SCRIPTURE HISTORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

With Sixteen Illustrations, by John Gilbert. Sn|>er-royal 
IGmo, price 2«. 6d, plain i 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Contents: — ^The History of Joseph— History of Moses^ 
History of our Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately f 6d, each plain; Is. coloured. 



VISITS TO BEECHWOOD FARM ; 

or. Country Pleasures. By Catherine M. A. Couper. 
Illustrations by Absolon. Ss. dd. plain ; 4«. 6d. coloured. 

STORIES OF JULIAN AND HIS PLAYFELLOWS. 

Written by his Mamma. Illustrations by Absolon. Second 
Edition. 28. Gd. plain ; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

THE NINE LIVES OF A CAT : 

a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. 
Twenty-four Coloured Engravings. Price Is. 

■ '<Rich in the quaint humour and fancy that a nmn of genius knows how 
to spare for the enlivenment of children." — Mxaminer. 
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THE FAVOUEITE LIBEAST. 

A fleries of Works for the Young; each Volame with an 
lUaatration bj a well-known Artiat . Price 1#. cloth. 

*^* The Twelve Volumei may be had, uniformly bonnd^ in an 
elegant cloth box, price 15«. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Ladt Stoddart. 

2. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Charlbs and 

Mary Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmbr. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Ladt Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG; OR, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; 

AND " IT WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of << Always 

Happy." 

1 1. HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jbfferys Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

The above may be had, Two Volumes bound in One, at Two 
Shillings, cloth g or 2s, Gd. gilt edges, as follows :— 

1. LADY STODDART'S SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. Tbb Doo. 

3. ANIMAL HISTORIES. Thb Robins and Mousb. 

4. TALES FOR BOYS. Harry's Holiday, and Nbtbr 

Wrono. 

5. TALES FOR GIRLS. Mrs. Lbicbstbr's School, and 

Right and Wrong. 

6. POETRY AND NATURE. Short Poems, and Trim- 

mbr's Introduction. 



MAUD SUMMERS THE SIGHTLESS : 

a Narrative for the Young. Illustrated by Absolon. 3f . Gd. 
plain ; 4s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

LONDON CRIES AND PUBLIC EDIFICES. 

Illustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Lurk Limner. 
With descriptive Letter-press. 2«. 6d. plain ; bs. coloured. 

THE SILVER SWAN : 

a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. Illustrated by 
John Leech. 2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. Gi. coloured, gilt edges. 

TALES FROM THE COURT OF OBERON ; 

containing the favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa 
AND Percinet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in 
THE Wood. With Sixteen Illustrations by Crow<xuill. 
2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

STORIES FROM THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 

on an improved plan. By the Rev. Bk H. Draper. With 
Forty-eight Engravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

WARS OF THE JEWS, 

as related by Joseph us ; adapted to the Young. With 
Twenty-four Engravings. Sixth Edition. 4s. Od, cloth. 

ALWAYS HAPPY ; 

or. Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. Nine- 
teenth Edition. Illustrations by Anelay, Price 2s. cloth. 

ANECDOTES OF KINGS, 

SELECTED FROM HiSTORY ; Or, GeRTRUDe's StoRIES FOR 

Children. With Engravings, 2s. Gd. plain ; 3s. Gd. coloured. 

BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS ; 

or, A Description of Manners and Customs peculiar 
TO the East. By the Uev. B. II. Draper. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by Dr. Kitto. 3s. Gd. cloth. 

THE BRITISH HISTORY BRIEFLY TOLD, 

AND A Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, 
AND Pastimes of the English. With Portraits of the 
Sovereigns, and other Engravings. 3s. Gd, cloth. 

CHIT-CHAT ; 

or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the Author of 
** Always Happy." New Edition. With Eight Engravings. 
Price 2s. Gd. plain ; 3s. Gd. coloured, gilt edges. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 

ByaMoTREB. 12EngraTings. 8*. 6(f. pbin; 3*. 6(i. coloured. 

COSMORAMA : 

THE Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations 
OF THE World Described. By J. Arpin. With numerous 
Illustrations. St. Gd, plain ; it. 6d. coloured. 

EASY LESSONS ; 

or, Lbadinq-strinos to Knowledge. Eight EngrsYings. 
2«. Gd. plain ; 3$. Gd, coloured, gilt edges. 

KEY TO KNOWLEDGE ; 

or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly ex- 
plained. By the Author of *^ Always Happy.'' Thirteenth 
Edition. With Sixty Illustrations, it, Gd, doth. 

FACTS TO CORRECT FANCIES ; 

or, Short Narratives of Remarkable Women. With 
Engravings. 3t. Gd, plain ; 4«. Gd. coloured. 

FRUITS OF ENTERPRISE, 

EXHIBITED IN THE TRAVELS OF BbLZONI IN EgYPT AND 

Nubia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engravings by Birket 
Foster, price 3t, cloth. 

THE GARDEN ; 

or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions fob the Ma- 
nagement AND Formation of a Flower Garden. 
Engravings by Sowerby. 3«. Gd, plain ; or Gt, coloured. 

HOW TO BE HAPPY ; 

or. Fairy Gifts : to which is added a Selection of Moral 
Allegories. With Steel Engravings. Price 3«. 6d, cloth. 

INFANTINE KNOWLEDGE : 

a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular Plan. With 
numerous Engravings. Tenth Edition. 2«. Gd. plain ; Ss, Gd. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

THE LADDER TO LEARNING: 

a Collection of Fables, arranged progressively in Words of 
One, Two, and Three Syllables. Edited by Mrs. Trimmer. 
With Seventy-nine Cuts. Nineteenth Edition, 2#. Gd. cloth. 
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LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS, 

in Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Tenth 
Edition. Numerous Illustrations. 2«. Od, plain ; 3«. Gd. 
coloured. 

THE LITTLE READER : 

a Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition. With 
Sixteen Plates. Price 2«. 6J. cloth. 

MAMMA'S LESSONS, 

FOR HER Little Boys and Girls. Fifteenth Edition. 
Eight Engravings. 28, (id. plain ; 3«. 6^. coloured, gilt edges. 

TlIE MINE ; 

or. Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours^ Sixth 
Edition. Enlarged by Mrs. Loudon. Forty-five Woodc.uts 
and Sixteen Steel Engravings. 3«. Gd. cloth. 

RHODA ; 

or, The Excsllencb of Charity. Fourth Edition. With 
Illustrations. IGmo, Is, cloth. 

THE STUDENTS ; 

or, Biographies of the Grecian Philosophers. 12mo, 
price 2i. Gd. cloth. 

STORIES OF EDWARD AND HIS LITTLE FRIENDS. 

Twelve lUostratlons. 3«. 6d, plain ; 4«. 6d, coloured. 

SUNDAY LESSONS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. Babwsll, 4th Edition. 2s, 6d. pkin i 3«. coloured. 

DISSECTIONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

In a neat box. Price 3«. 6d, each. 

i» JosBPB and Moses. | 8. Mother Hobbardi 
2. Our SAviouRt I 4. Cook Robin. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, CLOTH. 

TRIMMER'S (MRS.) OLD TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW 
TESTAMENT LESSONS. TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
With Forty Engravings. With Forty Engravings. 



ONE SHILLING EACH, CLOTH. 



THE DAISY. With Thirty 
Wood Engravings. (U. Gd, 
coloured,) 



THE COWSLIP. With Thirty 
Engravings. (]«. 6d, colour- 
ed.) 



DUBABLE iniESEBT BOOKS. 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1. Alphabet of Goody Two- 

Shoes. 

2. Cinderella. 

3. Cock Robin. 

4. Courtship of Jenny Wren. 

5. Dame Trot and her Cat. 

6. History of an Apple Pie. 

7. House that Jack Built. 



8. Little Rhymes for Little 

Folks. 

9. Mother Hubbard. 

10. Monkey's Frolic. 

11. Old Woman and her Pig. 

12. Puss in Boots. 

13. Tommy Trip*s Museum of 

Birds, Part I. 
14. Part XL 



EDTTCATIONAL WOBXS. 

TRUE STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY, 

chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to 
the Death of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With Twenty- 
four Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5f. cloth. 

TKUE STORIES FKOM MODERN HISTORY, 

from the Death of Charlemagne to the present Time. Eighth 
Edition. Twenty-four Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5s, doth. 

MRS. TRIMMER'S CONCISE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

revised and brought down to the present Time. By Mrs. 
MiLNER. With Portraits of the Sovereigns, and Frontispiece 
by Haryey. New Edition, ds. cloth. 

RHYMES OF ROYALTY : 

the History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest 
to the reign of Victoria ; with a summary of the leading 
events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth. 

BATTLE-FIELDS : 

a graphic Guide to the Places described in the History of 
England as the Scenes of such Events ; with the sitaation of 
the principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast. By 
Mr. Wauthier, Geographer. On a Large Sheet, 3^. Od, ; 
or on a Roller, and varnished, ^s, 6d, 
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GAULTIER'S FAMILIAIl GEOGRAPHY. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two 
coloured Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical 
Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, 3*. cloth. 

BUTLER'S OUTLINE MAPS, AND KEY; 

or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises ; with a 
Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed for the use of Young 
Persons. By the late William Butler. Enlarged hy the 
Author's Son, J. O. Butler. Thirty .fourth Edition, revised, 4«. 

PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

For the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illustrations 
of the various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear 
and definite ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. 
Price 28, 6d, in Tints ; d«. on Rollers, varnished. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY ; 

specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners. By Hugo 
Reid. Fourth Edition, revised. 18mo, 1«. sewed. 

"One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we 
have met with." — Bdueaiional Times. 

TABULAR VIEWS OF THE GEOGEAPIIY AND 

SACRED HISTORY OF PALESTINE, AND OF THE 
TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL. Intended for Pupil Teachers, 
and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. White. 
Oblong 8vo, price Is. sewed. 

MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

LES JEUNES NAEEATEUKS ; 

ou, Petits Contes Moraux. With a Key to the difficult 
Words and Phrases. Second Edition. 18mo, 29, cloth. 
" Written in pure and easy French.*' — Morning Pott, 

THE PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

For the use of Children. With Eighty Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, price Is. sewed ; Is. 6d. cloth. 

ROWBOTHAM'S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF 

LEARNING THE FRENCH GENDERS. NewEdition. Crf. 

BELLENGER'S FRENCH WORD AND PHRASE-BOOK ; 

containing a select Vocahulary and Dialogues, for the use of 
Beginners. New Edition. Fkice U. 
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CHBI8TMAS, NEW TEAE, BIETH-DAT, AND 
BSISAL GIFT BOOKS. 

EMBLEMS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Illustrated by W. Hauby Rogers, in One Hundred Original 
Designi, from 'the Writings of the Fathen, Old English 
Poets, &c. Printed by Wbittingham, in Red and Black. 
Sqoare 8\o, pried lOs. GcL cloth elegant gilt edges; 2U. 
Turkey morocco antfqne. 

Dedicaied by Permission to H.ILH, the Princess Royal, In Royal 
4/0, Elegantly bmtnd in cloth^ gill edges. Price TSco Guinecu* 

TUE YEAK ; ITS LEAVES AND BLOSSOMS. 

Illustrated by Hbrmine Stilkb, in Thirteen Beautiful Plates, 
executed in the highest style of Chromo-Lithographic Art, 
with Verses from the Poets. 



STANESBT'S ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 

Every page richly printed in Gold and Colours, 

THE BRIDAL SOUVENIR. 

With a Portrait of the Princess RoyaL Elegantly bound in 

white morocco, price 2ls, 

" A splendid speolmen of decorative art, and well suited for a bridal 
g\ft."—Lilerarff Gazette, 

THE BIRTH-DAY SOUVENIR: 

a Book of Thoughts on Life and Immortality. Small 4to, 
price 12«. Od. illuminated cloth ; IBs. morocco antique. 

THE FLORAL GIFT. 

Small 4to, price 14f. cloth elegant; 2ls, morocco extra. 

THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON, 

From the Book of Proyerbs. Small 4to, price Ms, doth 
elegant; \8s. calf; 2U. morocco antique. 

LIGHT FOR THE PATH OF LIFE. 

From the Holy Scriptures. Small 4to, price \2s. cloth elegant; 

Idf. calf, gilt edges; 18^. morocco antique. 

"A fit gift fVoin R loving husband, or from aged friend to youthful 
favourite." — Illuttrated News, 

SHAKESPEARE'S HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 

With a Photographic Portrait from the Monument at Stratford. 

on-Ayon. Price 9s, cloth elegant ; \As, morocco antique. 

" An exquisite little gem, fit to be the Christmas ofiering to Titania or 
Queen Mab."— TAe Critic. 

APHORISMS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 

With a Photographic Portrait of Milton. Price 9«. cloth 
elegant; 14«. Turkey morocco antique. 
*^* Uniform with ** Shakespeare's Household Words." 
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